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CHAPTER XLI. 
ANOTHER NOTICE TO QUIT. 


ConsTANTINE was engaged all the time that Loveday was ill in 


forming plans of escape from the dangerous as well as embarrassing 
situation in which he was placed. None were satisfactory. All 
rested on the assumption that Loveday would be induced to 
abandon her rights. But could he hope this? Had he a right 
to expect it? She was his legitimate wife, and was it likely that 
she would waive her claim in favour of another woman? That 
she loved him dearly he knew; but was her love of so unselfish a 
nature as to induce her to renounce him? Was not love essen- 
tially selfish? He had wronged her in the most cruel manner in 
which wrong could have been done. Was it not probable that 
the injury done her would transform her love into hatred, and that 
she would seek revenge? How could she better chastise him for 
having deserted her for another than by proclaiming his infamy 
and exacting legal retribution ? 

But supposing that she consented not to betray him, would 
she be able to keep the secret? Would she not be moved, when 
next she was at Towan, to confide to his mother that he, her best- 
loved son, her Joseph, the apple of her eye, was still alive? Would 
she be able to keep the secret from Gerans, his brother, who had 
always loved him with a strong, unselfish, fraternal love ? 
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Would she be silent to her own brother, Dennis? If Dennis 
knew the truth, he would certainly demand redress for his sister’s 
wrongs. He would not be satisfied that his sister should forfeit 
her position. 

Loveday would be writing home, everyone in his old parish, 
all his relations and friends would know where she was, and what 
more likely than that some one or other of them would drop in 
at Marsland to see her, for Loveday was a universal favourite ? 
Then, if anyone from the old place came to Marsland, the mischief 
would be done. 

He trusted that Loveday had said nothing to compromise him 
during her delirium, or nothing that Paul Featherstone and Juliot 
had understood as compromising to bim. If she had used his 
name in her murmurs, it was "possible that the fond Juliot had 
supposed she was speaking of the child, and flattering herself that 
the sick girl had already become attached to it. A mother is 
sufficiently proud and foolish to believe anything, said Constantine. 

He could not, however, conceal from himself that Paul did 
not regard him with the same friendliness as before, and this 
change in his manner filled him with uneasiness. Did Paul 
suspect anything? Had he an inkling of an idea that he and 
Loveday were not absolute strangers to each other? Had Paul 
noticed his alarm when the name of Penhalligan was mentioned 
tohim? Had Juliot told Paul that it was at sight of him, Con- 
stantine, that Loveday had been overcome ? 

In his fear and desire to allay suspicion Constantine overdid 
his part. He spoke with heartlessness of the sick woman, and 
expressed impatience at her illness. This it was which alienated 
Paul from him. Featherstone suspected nothing, but he was 
shocked and disgusted at Constantine’s lack of generosity and 
dearth of sympathy. 

Paul’s manner became more restrained and cold towards him, 
and this, instead of inducing Constantine to alter his conduct, drove 
him to accentuate it. 

Loveday had been thinking, quite as much as he, what was 
to bedone. He had considered what was expedient ; she, what was 
right. 

One day, when Paul was about the farm and Juliot was with 
the baby in the garden, Constantine took the occasion of being 
alone in the house with Loveday to talk to her about the future. 
She was sufficiently recovered to sit in the parlour. He had 
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shunned a short private interview when left alone for a few 
minutes ; it must be painful to both, and could lead to nothing. 
Now he had his chance, and he seized it. 

She was looking deathly white, with bright but sunken eyes; 
beautiful she always was, her intense sorrow had spiritualised her 
beauty, and Constantine thought her now more lovely than he had 
ever done before. He had never lost his affection for her, but his 
fear for himself had stifled it in his bosom when he saw her again. 

She looked at him sadly, with a tinge of fear in her sadness. 

‘My dear Loveday,’ he said, carefully shutting the door behind 
him. ‘Iam so glad to see you better, and trust you will soon be 
well. I have not had a chance before of speaking with you in 
private, and telling you how anxious I have been whilst you were 
ill. It has been doubly distressful to me, because I was forced 
to conceal my feelings.’ 

She did not interrupt him. She did not curl her lip and 
wonder whether his anxiety were for himself or for her. 

‘I have been thinking what is to be done, and I cannot tell. 
What have you thought ?’ 

‘You asked me to be silent till you had come to a resolution. 
I have kept my word. What do you propose ?’ 

‘My dear Loveday, you see the position I am in. It is 
desperate. I have schemed one thing, then another, and every 
scheme when built up seems reared on sand, which will shift and 
let it down.’ He was afraid to propose to her any one of his 
schemes, they all rested on the one base of her self-abnegation, 
and he had not the heart—he had sufficient sense of shame not 
to ask that of her. 

‘Constantine,’ said she, ‘ what do you offer me?’ 

‘I have no offer to make.’ 

‘And I am to be silent till you have made up your mind ?’ 

‘Yes, I entreat you. Some solution will present itself, must 
do so, but I have not found it yet.’ 

‘Listen to me,’ she said, calmly. ‘I have had even more time 
than you for the consideration of this matter. You have had dis- 
tractions, I have had none; waking, all day, I have thought of 
nothing else; in my bed, unable to sleep, at night, I have had the 
problem ever before me. Even sleeping it has been present, 
embarrassing me. I have considered it from every possible point 
of view ; I have disengaged my own interests from it, I have tried 
to see it as I might have seen it had it pleased God to take me 
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to Himself. That, perhaps, would have been the simplest way 
out of the maze, but that it was not to be the way God has shown 
by leaving me here. I was willing enough to go. I clung to life, 
no, not by a finger end—but I have been sent back from the door 
of death with a command to stay. Therefore, Constantine, the 
puzzle must be riddled out between us.’ 

‘What is to be done?’ asked he, distractedly. ‘I have tried 
to discover, and cannot.’ 

‘Perhaps you have looked at it from one narrow point of sight 
—your interests, or your fancied interests. But we must consider 
it from another; we must ask, What is right to be done?’ 

Constantine’s heart sank. He was not prepared to think of it 
thus. Thought of thus there was but one answer. 

‘You are my husband in the sight of God, and by the law 
of the land. Iam your wife, and Juliot is not. You will allow 
this ?’ 

‘Yes ’—reluctantly admitted. ‘But, consider 

‘Let me say what I desire, and then you shall speak. The 
plain broad right is that you and I live together henceforth as 
we have sworn to each other. Is it not so?’ 

He did not answer. 

‘But,’ continued Loveday, ‘that has been made impossible by 
your guilty act. It cannot be. It never can be. If your guilt 
is made known, you will be separated from me and from your other 
wife, equally. Is it not so?’ 

‘Yes, it is; and surely, Loveday, if you have a heart-——’ 

‘Let me finish what I have to say. I have thought it all out. 
It is clear to me now, but I cannot say that it will remain so. I 
cannot live with you as your wife, and you cannot return to me 
as my husband, because of your crime. Not only because the law 
would banish you, but also because my whole nature recoils from 
it. But, as you are living now, you are in sin. Poor Juliot is 
guiltless, because she is ignorant; but you are not, and every day 
that you remain here aggravates your sin, and lessens your chance 
of pardon and salvation. Is it not so?’ 

He did not answer. 

‘ Do not think for one moment that I regard Juliot with jealousy. 
I pity her. I love her. I cannot do other than both admire and 
love her for her singleness of mind and childlike innocence, She 
knows nothing of the battles and agonies of life. She has lived 
here as a nun in a convent, secluded from the knowledge of evil. 
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Not for the world would I have her faith in goodness shaken by 
the discovery of the wrong you have done her. I will never, never 
tell her. I will for ever seal my mouth lest she should know this 
terrible secret, I would spare her the shame which would crush 
and kill her; and for her brother’s sake—so good, so kind, so 
pious, and so simple—I would be silent, if there were no other 
motive to influence me, but——’ 

Constantine had been breathing freer. At the ‘but’ he began 
to shiver with fear again. 

‘But,’ she continued, ‘though she must not know the cruelty 
and feel the disgrace, you must not remain here as her husband. 
That would be sin. You must go hence.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Constantine, angrily ; ‘ you would banish 
me!’ 

‘Not I. You must exile yourself. I will do nothing, I can 
do nothing, but tell you your duty. You must leave Marsland, 
leave Juliot, leave your little child. Jt is your duty. Not to 
come to me—I do not ask, I do not wish that. It will be a pang 
to Juliot, but an innocent pang—not a degrading torture, like the 
knowledge of your iniquity. Am I not right ?’ 

‘And pray, whither am I to go?’ 

‘That I leave to you.’ 

‘You will swear to me most solemnly not to reveal our mar- 
riage to Juliot, to Paul, to anyone?’ 

‘I have shown that I can keep silence, and I will keep it. 
But understand that your father and mother, Gerans, and Rose 
all know about that. I am now in banishment myself from Nant- 
sillan, fora twelvemonth. At the end of this time I return, and 
then the old Squire will probably recognise my relationship. I 
will say nothing about you; I will not allow them to suppose, 
from anything I may say, that you are still alive. Accident, or 
rather Providence, has brought me here, to startle you out of your 
security, and to tell you your duty. If you neglect to attend to 
me, Providence may again interfere, not to warn, but to punish,’ 

‘ A veiled threat,’ muttered Constantine. 

‘Not at all. Not through me shall you ever suffer.’ 

He considered. What she said was true; there was always a 
danger of his being discovered. There were plenty of persons in 
his own county who knew him; he was known by some in Exeter. 
He was shut up in a little corner of land—there was danger in 
leaving it; he must be for ever in fear of its invasion, and of his 
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recognition. If his previous marriage was known to his father 
and mother, to Gerans and Rose, it would soon be known to all 
who cared, and his recognition would lead to his destruction. 

‘Loveday,’ he said, ‘you have put this in a new light to 
me. I admit to you that my conscience has been very uneasy. 
I have not been happy. I did what was wrong, and then did not 
know how to undo the wrong. You must give me time to think 
well over what you have put to me so clearly. And now, as you 
have pronounced sentence of banishment against me, I must 
deliver the same to you. You cannot stay here.’ 

‘No,’ she answered quietly,‘I do not wish to. Here is a 
letter I have written to-day to my cousin in Exeter, to ask her 
to receive me. I was to have gone to her when diverted at 
Launceston.’ 

‘ No one at home knows where you are at present ?’ 

‘How can they? I have not written. I have been too ill to 
write, even if the wish had been in me.’ 

‘TI will see to this letter being posted.’ 

‘When I hear from her I will leave. I will leave gladly. To 
be here is daily suffering. I had written to my cousin from 
Nantsillan to expect me, but did not wait for an answer; she will 
have wondered what became of me when I did not arrive.’ 

‘Do not condemn me, Loveday. I have, I have indeed, 
suffered.’ 

‘I know that you have done very wrong, but I do not condemn 
you. No one has any right to judge another who has not been 
subjected to the same temptation.’ 

‘And you will forgive me?’ 

‘I will forgive you freely, heartily, when I am sure that you 
are repentant.’ 

‘I am that now.’ 

‘When you have left this place I will forgive you.’ 

Then they heard the voice of Juliot, talking to her baby, as 
she entered the house from the garden. 

Constantine at once left the parlour. 

‘You have been in to see our patient,’ said Juliot. ‘She is, 
indeed, patient, which is a joke, as Paul would say. By the way, 
have you observed, John, how much graver my brother has become 
of late? He was wont to be vastly humorous, but now he never 
jokes, What has come over him, I wonder ?’ . 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


ON A BENCH. 


THE departure of Loveday from Marsland was not as easily 
managed as Constantine supposed. Days passed without an 
answer from the Exeter cousin, and at last Loveday’s letter was 
returned from the Dead Letter Office: ‘ Left Exeter ; address not 
known.’ 

Loveday was troubled. What should she do? Whither could 
she go? She must consult Constantine. There was no one else 
whom she could consult. She was uneasy, anxious to leave, 
partly because her brother and friends at Towan knew nothing 
about her—where she was, what she was doing—and also because 
a continued residence at Marsland was unendurable to her. 

She had seen little of Constantine since the interview in the 
parlour. He had, or pretended, business at Stanbury which 
occupied him so continuously that, he slept there, coming to 
Marsland only now and then. 

One beautiful day the opportunity she desired arrived. She 
was in the garden, sitting on the bench, holding the baby on her 
lap, talking and singing to it. She was much improved in health, 
but still looked delicate, and the expression of intense sadness 
would not wear out of her face, but it was qualified and sweetened 
by resignation. She had no hope in life, no object towards which 
she could strive. Sometimes, when she was in the garden with 
the child, Paul was also there, working, or collecting herbs, and 
he would talk to her. His conversation always brought her 
comfort. Without knowing her secret he divined the depth of 
her trouble, and sympathised with her. 

Paul’s conversation acted on her hot and suffering heart like 
the flow over it of cool spring-water. 

The child exercised a healing influence also. It drew her 
attention from herself. She became very fond of it, and it was a 
pleasure to her to be able to carry it about and amuse it whilst 
the mother was engaged on her duties in the house. When 
Loveday was not nursing little Con she was engaged on needle- 
work, repairs which had been neglected after the birth of the 
child, because Juliot had not time to attend to both. 

She had made a little posy of bachelor’s-buttons for the baby, 
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when the garden door opened, and Constantine came to her. He 
looked sharply about, to make sure that Paul Featherstone was 
not there, and then he seated himself on the bench beside Love- 
day. At the back grew an elder, now a mass of sweetness and 
white bloom. 

‘I am glad to find you alone,’ said Constantine. ‘ Why are 
you still here ?’ 

She told him the reason. He was perplexed, and bit his thumb. 

‘I thought your cousin was living beyond her income. How 
is it you did not know this before leaving Nantsillan ?’ 

‘I wrote, but left before the return of the letter. It will have 
arrived, and alarmed my brother; he will not know where I am.’ 

‘There is no help for it,’ said Constantine. ‘You must 
remain here a little longer, till something is heard of. I will put 
an advertisement for you in an Exeter paper. Tell me, have Paul 
Featherstone and Juliot questioned you regarding the cause of 
your illness ?’ 

‘O Constantine! no. They have vastly too good feeling to do 
such a thing. But Mr. Featherstone is so wonderful that I fancy 
at times he sees into my soul and reads what is there. Iam sure 
he knows more than his sister.’ 

‘Does he suspect me?’ 

‘T donot think so. I cannot tell what he knows, but I believe, 
from the way he has with me, that he has more knowledge than 
we suppose. He has great and miraculous powers.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ scoffed Constantine. ‘Do not be imposed on by his 
airs. He fancies that he has the gift of healing, but he is a 
quack and a mountebank.’ 

‘You must not say that,’ exclaimed Loveday, with some 
warmth. ‘He is true to himself and to others.’ 

Constantine laughed. ‘He imposes first on himself and 
then upon others. I thought you had more common sense 
than to be deceived by his pretensions. I'll tell you what hap- 
pened whilst I have been here. I went with Paul one Sunday 
to Welcombe Church, and found it crowded with an unusually 
large congregation. All through the service it was clear the 
people were thinking of something other than the prayers and 
sermon. When the parson went out, then the churchwardens 
came up to the Featherstone pew, and asked Paul to accompany 
them. So he went out, and all the people lined the churchyard 
path, apparently expecting something. They closed in after Paul 
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and the churchwardens, and followed them to the church-house. 
“Us have got him at last,” said one of the wardens. “The old 
enemy be safe locked up in here,” said the other. “ What do you 
mean?” asked Paul, much puzzled. ‘Sure, Squire, us have 
caught the devil, and locked himin. Nicolas Heyward, there, 
found him in the road.” We entered, and there lay a black india- 
rubber ball on the floor. ‘Nicolas Heyward took ’n up off the 
road, not knowing what he was,” said one of the wardens; “ and 
when he let ’n fall, then he jumped and danced so high he was sure 
what he'd laid hold on him then. So he said the Church Cate- 
chism right through, questions and all, and, thus fortified, he sent 
him on wi’ his foot, till he got him into the church-house, and 
there he be.” ‘ Why,” said Paul, “this is quite natural; it is 
not Satan, it is an india-rubber bouncing ball.” Then he took it 
up and went out before all the congregation, and tried to explain 
its properties. Then he threw it down, and away it sprang over 
their heads, and the folk flew right and left ; and where the ball 
fell no one ever saw. But all Welcombe parish believes that 
Squire Featherstone conjured the devil away.’! 

‘Mr. Featherstone did not encourage their superstition; he 
endeavoured to dispel it.’ 

‘He could do no other, with me at his elbow. If I had not 
been present, there is no knowing to what hocus-pocus he might 
have had resort.’ 

‘For shame, Constantine!’ 

‘Well,’ said he, with a laugh and shrug of his shoulders, ‘it 
is an instance of the way in which the people encourage him in 
his craze; and he does nothing, as you have seen, to discourage 
them in their belief. Here, Loveday, give me the baby.’ 

He took the child in his arms and played with it. The little 
fellow laughed, and beat with his feet on his father’s knees, and 
tried to stand and leap on them. Loveday had stuck little tufts 
of golden bachelor’s-buttons down the front of his dress, and as 
Constantine danced him they fell out on his lap, and then on the 
ground about his feet, where he carelessly trod on them, 

‘He is like me, is he not, Loveday ?’ asked he. 

‘Yes, despotic as a Gaverock,’ she replied. 

‘Tell me about home,’ said Constantine. ‘I have heard 
nothing since I left, and I cannot make inquiries. I have not 

1 A true incident that occurred about forty years ago. The thing found was 
however, not a ball, but a gutta-percha whip. 
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had the chance of asking you. Is the old place just the same— 
and the old people, how are they ?’ 

She told him about them. He was interested and moved by 
recollections, and sighed. 

‘It is very hard! You cannot understand my feelings. I 
wish again and again that I could go home and see them all. 
Now that I may not, I feel an almost uncontrollable desire to go. 
My father was rough, but, after all, Gerans and I had a very 
happy boyhood. How is Pheebus ?’ 

‘Phoebus belongs now to Rose.’ 

‘She will not know how to manage him. I should like to slip 
back to Towan, by night, open the stable door, and gallop away 
on Phebus. But it would not do; it cannot be. O Loveday! 
I have imprisoned myself here. I dare not go anywhere, lest I 
should be stumbled upon and recognised by some one from our 
parts. I have come to hate this nook of the world. Look at 
those bachelor’s-buttons; how scraggy they grow! Do you re- 
member the plant in the Towan garden under the drawing-room 
window? I nearly committed myself one day when I was here 
with Juliot. She spoke of this very tuft, and said that she was 
fond of the golden flower. Then I laughed, and said I knew far 
finer shrubs of bachelor’s-buttons. ‘ You should see ours,” I 
began; then recollected myself, and turned the colour of a 
peony.’ 

Loveday sighed. 

* Look at this little fellow,’ said Constantine. ‘There is not a 
scrap of Featherstone in him, I am glad to say; he has my nose, 
and my hair, and his eyes will, I think, be like mine—only one 
cannot tell of what colour a baby’s eyes are. Loveday, was my 
father very angry when he heard about our marriage ?’ 

‘ At first, but he soon cooled.’ 

‘Ah! now that it is too late, I wish I had been brave and told 
him all. One is always wise after the event, when it is irre- 
vocable. I hate my life here, with this weariful Paul Feather- 
stone, solemn and dreamy, and in this cramped nook from which I 
can no more escape than a mouse from a trap. How is Bryony ?* 

‘ What, the black cow ?’ 

‘Yes. I remember her when she was a little calf. I was 
wont to give her sugar, and she was tame as a kitten, and ran 
after me and licked my hand. Whenever I came home from Pad- 
stow she ambled and jumped for joy. She had not forgotten me 
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on my return from Exeter. I went through the yard when the 
cows were being brought in to be milked, and she broke away 
from the rest, and lowed, and rubbed her head against me, and 
licked my hand.’ 

‘I heard Mrs. Gaverock say that Bryony gave more milk than 
two of the red Devons.’ 

‘I care for nothing here, and for nobody 

‘Nobody!’ exclaimed Loveday, looking round. ‘Not this 
little fellow ?’ 

‘Oh, of course, I exclude him. If I ran away I should carry 
him with me. You must not condemn me for what I have done. 
All men make mistakes some time or other, only most are able to 
redress them somehow, and I cannot—that is the difference.’ 
Then he handed the baby back to Loveday. He was tired of 
holding it, and of its jumps and pats on his cheeks. ‘The little 
fellow goes to you quite readily, as if: > He checked himself. 
A constrained pause ensued. ‘Were they very distressed at 
Towan when they thought I was dead?’ he asked. 

‘It nigh on broke your dear mother’s heart. She has never 
recovered the shock. She was off her head for a while, thinking 
of you as a child.’ 

‘Ah! so was I off my head. If I had not been so, I would not 
have got into this cursed predicament. So Gerans is married, and 
has got Rose. Some fellows are born to luck. Why, she must be 
worth four or five hundred a year, and charming to boot. Gerans 
is a good fellow, but that is no reason why the skies should rain 
gold on him, and pitch on me. I could be quite as good a fellow 
as he if circumstances allowed me. The saying is, “ A poet is 
born, not made;” it is the reverse with a virtuous man—he is 
made, not born. How can a man be righteous when he is impe- 
cunious? A man must live. When you are drowning you catch 
at what you can to keep you afloat, and don’t ask if the casks have 
paid the excise on which you are washed ashore. Was the 
Mermaid badly hurt ?’ 

Loveday was made uncomfortable by his conversation. She 
did not see his meanness, selfishness, and want of balance, but his 
talk fretted her wounded and suffering heart, she hardly knew why. 

‘Constantine,’ she said, ‘never mind about the Mermaid. 
We have other matters that concern us more nearly. I think day 
and night about them, and it seems to me that there is no escape 
from the consequences this side the grave. We must do our duty, 
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each going the straight road that opens before us, and spare others 
as much as we can.” 

‘Be easy,’ he answered, with a tone of impatience ; ‘I shall find 
away out. A rabbit has more holes than one to his burrow. There 
is no knot that cannot be untied with patience.’ 

Loveday shook her head sadly. ‘ We are all enveloped in one 
cloud,’ she said, ‘and the cloud is so charged with lightning that 
some must be struck, and none can escape unsinged. You are 
bound to both Juliot and me—to both by the most sacred vows. 
My claim is the elder, and is the claim that the law would allow. 
Nevertheless, you are bound to her; you made promises to her, 
and she put her life in your hands, trusting to them. You are 
bound to her by this mutual bond.’ She bent over the child, 
which was falling asleep, and her tears dropped on its sweet, inno- 
cent face. ‘The child itself has a strong claim on you by nature, 
though not by law. Why do you speak so lightly of rabbit holes, 
and taking your choice out of which you will run? You can leave 
neither Juliot nor me without breaking a tie one end of which is 
attached to your heart. You cannot leave either Juliot or me 
without giving one of us inexpressible pain. You have broken 


your mother’s heart, you have broken mine, and—it is inevitable 
—you must break Juliot’s. Yes, the saying is true : “ The earth is 


2) 


strewn with potsherds—the broken lives of us frail vessels of clay. 

‘I suppose I shall have to leave Marsland,’ said Constantine. 
‘I shall not be sorry. I am weary of my imprisonment here. I 
did what was wrong, and I repent. My conscience will not be 
easy till I have escaped from this false position. But whither am 
Ito go? IThavenomoney. I cannot return to Nankivel at Exeter 
or to Towan without giving some account of myself, and Iam a 
bad hand at inventing lies. I have told enough since I came 
here, and every one of them has cut my throat as it came up.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, that is your best course. Return to your 
father, but tell no lies. Decline to say where you have been.’ 

‘Yes! and then there will be hue and cry through the country 
after me. Paul will advertise me—full description given, and full 
account of how I was found. Then, what will happen? Judge 
for yourself. No, Loveday, that will not answer.’ 

‘You are bound to go,’ said Loveday. ‘That is a clear duty. 

‘ And safer for me,’ added Constantine. 

‘But,’ she went on, ‘do not go yet. I must leave; I cannot 
remain under the same roof with you and Juliot. I cannot visit 
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my cousin, as I do not know where she is. You must bestir 
yourself to ind some situation for me; otherwise I shall leave 
without knowing whither I am going. My position here is 
insupportable.’ 

Just then Juliot came into the garden, and seeing the two 
together on the bench talking, she clapped her hands, and called 
over her shoulder to her brother : 

‘Paul! Paul! come here. Iam so glad. John is reconciled 
at last to Loveday.’ 

‘I am rejoiced that his eyes are opened to acknowledge worth 
where it is found,’ said Paul, entering. 

‘Do you know, Loveday,’ explained Juliot, ‘that Mr. Rock 
was quite prejudiced against you? He did not know you, and I 
think he was afraid that you would steal away baby’s heart from 
me. Now that you have had a talk together you will have come 
to like each other—I am so delighted.’ 

‘Dinner is ready,’ Juliot said, when Constantine stood up, 
greatly confused. 

Then all went together into the hall. Constantine had not 
dined with Loveday since her recovery; he had kept away at 
Stanbury. Now, as he sat at table, he looked from her to 
Juliot, and from Juliot back to Loveday. There could be little 
question which was the more attractive of the two women to whom 
he was bound. Juliot had the simplicity of a child in her face ; 
that of Loveday was full of intelligence, and the sweetness bred 
of pain. They were both pleasant looking, but Loveday was the 
more beautiful. 

‘After all,’ said Constantine to himself, ‘I do love my first 
wife, and I do not care particularly for the second. Confound 
that fool, Paul, for throwing his sister at my head.’ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
BETWEEN TWO HEAVENS. 


‘I HAVE a plan, a beautiful plan,’ said Juliot, when the early dinner 
was ended. ‘The day is so perfect, the wind is off shore, and the 
sea is so still, that I have set my mind on Loveday having a paddle 
on the water. What do you say, Paul? Will you take the oars? 
From you, Loveday, I will allow no refusal. The air on the sea, 
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the sun, the sparkling water, will do you much good, and bring 
colour to your pale cheeks.’ 

‘Which boat shall we take?’ asked Paul. ‘I suppose Rock 
will take an oar as well?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ exclaimed Juliot eagerly, ‘John is not going, ror 
am I. That is, we will stroll with you as far as the beach, but I 
shall have baby in my arms, and I am not going to sea with him. 
You will probably stay out longer than the young gentleman will 
approve, so I retain John to assist me in carrying him home. If 
he is amiable, we will await you on the sand, and let the fine 
fellow play with the shingle; if he be overcome with ennui, 
John and I will transport him home.’ 

‘I think it would do the child good to be rowed about in the 
bay,’ said Constantine. 

‘My dear John, you must leave me to decide what is good for 
my boy. When he is six months or a year older I will not object. 
The air would be too strong for his lungs now, or his lungs might 
be too strong for those in the boat. He is capricious, and when 
he wills spoils the best sport.’ 

‘ As you choose,’ said Constantine. 

Paul Featherstone was well content to meet his sister’s wishes. 
Loveday was grateful for the thought and kindness; Constantine 
alone appeared dissatisfied with the proposal, though he did not 
actively oppose it. The four, Juliot carrying the baby, descended 
the valley towards the shore of Marsland Mouth. 

‘Do not wait for us,’ said Juliot. ‘Push on, Paul, with Miss 
Penhalligan, and seize the day in its splendour. My fine gentle- 
man detains me, he wishes to touch everything he sees, and what 
he touches he puts into his mouth. He is an experimental 
philosopher. Well, sir, what is your opinion of dandelion? Will 
it serve as a pickle? The flies are tiresome, are they, Constantine 
the little? John, dear, fetch me some large bracken leaves, that 
I may arrange them about his hat to drive away the tormentors. 
There, sir, is King Charles’s oak in the bracken-stalk, where your 
father has cut athwart. It does not interest you now. Wait a 
few years, and then you will be hunting for the meanings of the 
cabalistic characters in the fern-stalk yourself.’ 

Constantine assisted Paul in running the boat to the water; 
then Loveday was handed in. Featherstone removed his coat, 
and took an oar. ‘You will not take the other?’ asked he of 
Constantine. 
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‘No, Paul,’ said Juliot, ‘ John remains with me.’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ said Constantine, perversely. ‘ Hold hard, 
Featherstone, I will join you.’ 

But Paul thrust off from land, and left his brother-in-law on 
the beach, with a moody brow and a dissatisfied grumble. 

‘Come to me, John,’ said Juliot. ‘Doyou not see? You men 
are so dull. I do not want a third to spoil that little water-party.’ 

‘Why should I spoil it ?’ he asked, impatiently. 

‘Oh, John, you think me simple, but I am shrewder in some 
matters than you.’ 

Her words, instead of allaying, aggravated his discontent. He 
paced the sands, and looked after the receding boat with an angry 
scowl. 

‘John, what is the matter ?’ 

‘I ought to have been at Stanbury to-day, not fooling here.’ 

Paul rowed Loveday well out from shore. The sky was per- 
fectly serene, and as the wind was from the east and blew over the 
cliffs the sea was unruffled for some way out; indeed, in the bay 
it was quite still. The beauty of colour in the water was inde- 
scribable. The sea on the north-west coast is so deep, the rocks 
rising precipitously out of many fathoms of water, that it is wholly 
void of earthy particles, and is transparent almost as an atmosphere 
and blue as the sky overhead. 

The sea, though it did not form waves and to the eye was still, 
yet heaved with the swell from the ocean; but the effect was 
soothing—it was as though the sea were breathing in sweet sleep 
under the rays of the summer sun. ; 

That the sea was not altogether still was also evident from the 
line of white about the rocks, a precipitous rock that formed the 
horn of the bay dividing it from Welcombe Mouth. The surf was, 
however, nothing to-day compared to what it usually was over and 
about the slate rocks there. Loveday looked up at the sky, and 
then down into the sea. It seemed as though the boat were hanging 
between two equally deep, blue, and tranquil heavens. 

‘ You are almost disposed to doubt which is the real heaven,’ 
said Paul; ‘ many look for it below, instead of above, yet there is 
one beneath as well as one above—bright, beautiful, peaceful, so 
long as it reflects the upper heaven. Shall I tell you what is the 
occasion of breaker and foam and wreck and ruin? It is the 
setting of the wind inland, instead of off shore. Which is an 
allegory.’ Then he pulled more vigorously, and shot round a rock 
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beyond sight of those on the beach. The gulls were fluttering 
around, flashing like snow-flakes. Loveday put her fingers over 
the side, and let the clear water flow between them. As the boat 
moved, a soft air fanned her face, but failed when Paul suddenly 
shipped his oars and allowed the boat to float and heave on the 
sea as it listed. 

Then he put his hand in his waistcoat pocket and drew forth 
a piece of silver paper, which he unfolded, and from it took a gold 
ring attached to a thread of blue silk, and handed it in his palm 
to Loveday. 

‘Madam,’ said he, ‘I return you what was yours, found by me 
under circumstances I need not detail. That it is connected with 
your trouble, I am well assured. Of your secret grief I know 
nothing, and I desire to know no more than you choose to tell. 
But, madam, I am moved to ask you to confide somewhat in me. 
You are alone, and without a counsellor ; I might help you, and I 
trust I could tender you consolation also.’ 

He had found the ring suspended by its silken thread toa frond 
of maidenhair fern beside the spring in the lane. Loveday had, 
indeed, missed it, and been uneasy at its loss, and quite uncon- 
scious that she had cast it from her in a sleep-walk. 

The faint colour that had come into her cheeks fanned by the 
sea air died away, and a cloud came over her eyes. She trembled 
when she took the ring from his hand; she said nothing for some 
minutes, but her bosom heaved, not with the even swell of the 
sea at that moment, but as it heaves at the coming on of a storm. 
Presently she raised her eyes to the face of Paul Featherstone, 
and said in a low but distinct voice: ‘It belongs to me. You 
have a right to know more. I have been married, and have lost 
my husband.’ 

‘ Lost ° 

‘ Lost at sea.’ 

‘Your happiness was of short duration ?’ 

‘ My happiness ! ’ 

She said no more, but her tone told him how very short, how 
very slight, the happiness had been. 

He put the oars into the water again, and rowed on, outward, 
to where the wind coming over the cliffs touched and roughened 
the surface—but the touch was light and the roughness little. 
Holding the oars in the water, or raising them and letting the 
clear drops run off the blades, using no exertion, but seeing that 
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the tide did not carry the boat further, Paul paused, and looking 
gravely at Loveday he said: ‘You have no home, no one to care 
for you, to protect you from trouble, to shield you from harm; 
no one to whom to confide your sorrows, and from whom to accept 
consolation. From the moment that I found your ring, I sus- 
pected your story, and ’ He hesitated, drew a long breath, and 
said, ‘I have desired an opportunity of asking you to accept from 
me that of which you are bereaved.’ 

Loveday looked at him at first with uneasiness, then with alarm. 

‘The time must come, and come quickly, when my brother- 
in-law will leave Marsland, and take up his residence at Stanbury 
with his wife and child. Stanbury is theirs, and, somehow, Mr. 
Rock and I do not agree together quite as well as I should wish. 
I have nothing to say against him, but our opinions and feelings 
are not harmonious, and it is best that he should go to his own 
house, where he is master. And now, madam, I venture, very 
humbly, and knowing my own deficiencies and your transcendent 
excellence, to entreat you F 

‘Oh, stay, stay!’ exclaimed Loveday, in tones of distress. She 
clasped her hands, and entreated, ‘ Oh, Mr. Featherstone, I beseech 
you, say no more.’ 

He obeyed, he rowed harder, turned the head of the boat land- 
wards, and was silent. Loveday sat speechless, with her hands 
pressed to her bosom. The cup of bitterness that had been given 
her was not drained to the dregs. She must be a cause of dis- 
appointment and grief to the good, courteous, and kind man, who 
had led hitherto a life free from heart-ache. 

After a long silence he said, whilst still rowing : 

‘I must not allow this interview to pass without making my- 
self clearly understood, without assuring myself that you do not 
mistake my meaning. I look on you with such respect, such 
tender regard, that I should be most happy to place my life, my 
fortune, my name at your feet.’ 

‘It cannot be,’ answered Loveday, profoundly agitated, gasping 
for breath. 

‘Tell me this,’ he said, ¢ you do not love another ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied, after a moment’s thought, ‘I think of none 
but the husband I have lost.’ 

‘But he is lost!’ exclaimed Paul. 

Loveday covered her eyes, and bowed her face on her knees. 

The sun was declining now, and its rays gilt the cliffs; the boat 
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was out of the rougher water, under the lee of the coast again. 
The gulls were screaming and chattering, boldly diving near the 
boat, and coming up with fish, and dashing on to wing again 
with a splash of water. 

‘Madam,’ said Paul Featherstone, ‘ why can you not be happy 
at Marsland? A quiet corner of a quiet world, where there is 
nothing to distress from without or from within—almost too quiet 
for our good, maybe—perhaps too still to last without a ruffle. 
My sister loves you, and would gladly receive you. Of myself 
I will say nothing, save this, that the whole desire of my life 
would be to make you happy.’ 

‘You are so good, so generous,’ said Loveday, ‘that it goes to 
my heart to refuse you, but-—I cannot, I cannot.’ 

‘Regard for the dead,’ continued Paul, ‘is just and good; but 
do not let the dead stand between you and happiness. The dead 
do not return from the deep of the sea to cut you off from home 
and rest and love. They do not haunt us, after they are dead, 
to forbid us forming new friendships and relationships. By all 
means be faithful to the memory of him you have lost, but, believe 
me, he in Paradise will rejoice, if he ever loved you, to see that 
his poor storm-beaten dove is offered a sheltering cot.’ 

She could not speak, the power to answer was gone from her, 
so great was her despair. 

‘Tam innohurry,’ Paul went on. ‘I will wait for you patiently 
two or three years, till your fresh grief has abated. If I trouble 
you now, it is only because Iam eager to save you from fresh trials.’ 

‘Oh, how good, how kind to me!’ said Loveday. ‘And I seem 
so ungrateful! Oh, Mr. Featherstone, believe me, there is no man 
on earth whom I respect as I respect you. There is no man on 
earth from whom I could obtain better guidance, more strength, 
holier comfort. Be my friend, my guide—if I may ask this; but 
ask for nothing further. It cannot be. Indeed, indeed.’ She 
fell on her knees in the boat, and put her hands to her brow. ‘I 
cannot explain myself. I shall go mad. It cannot be.’ 

‘Madam,’ said Paul, ‘I fear I have been too hasty. Your 
sorrow is too recent. I can wait. I apologise for having spoken ; 
I will transgress no more. Have no fear. Endeavour to forget 
the rash words that I have addressed to you. It grieves me to 
the heart that I have troubled you. You have asked me to be 
your friend ; I am content to stand in that capacity to you. Con- 
sider me for ever after as your friend, who has your interests and 
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welfare near his heart ; I am honoured beyond my deserts to be 
so regarded. I was premature in speaking, because I thought 
that the time would shortly come when Mr. Rock and I would 
part—he to go to Stanbury, I to remain here. But I will master 
my repugnance—that is, I mean I will think the best I can of 
him, excuse him as far as I can, and bear with what it costs me a 
struggle to endure, for your sake. Iam sorry to speak thus of 
my own brother-in-law, but I cannot avoid it. I am disappointed ; 
he is hardly what I supposed him to be. But there, I will say no 
more on this topic, which is painful to me, and only touched on 
to explain my temerity in addressing you as I have to-day. 
Madam, we are at the shore. Allow me to offer you my hand to 
disembark. On some future occasion, it may be far away, I shall 
dare to offer it you again—then to embark on a cruise as still 
and untossed as that to-day, to float with me between two heavens.’ 

She made no answer, but stepped ashore. He drew the boat 
up and secured it; then offered her his arm, but she declined it. 
Constantine and Juliot were no longer on the beach; the evening 
was settling down, and the dew falling, so the mother had carried 
baby home. As Loveday walked without speaking at Paul’s side, 
he also was silent. She thought of his words, ‘floating between 
two heavens.’ She had been cast out of the rest and serenity of 
one, and a second had been opened and offered to her that day, 
into which she could not enter. Peace, happiness, security, love, 
were no more for her; she could no more recover the heaven she 
had lost, nor reach another. She still loved Constantine, but she 
had lost respect for him. Even if she were to condone the past; a 
home with him would never be a happy home; the recollection of 
his treachery, his desertion, must penetrate and poison it. The 
iron had entered into her soul, and could never be extracted ; and 
the wound could not be salved over by his hand. 

Paul regretted his precipitation, but did not lose hope. 
Surely, in time, the living would take the place of the dead in 
her thoughts. He resolved to behave towards her as he had done 
hitherto—in no way to force his attentions upon her, to embarrass 
and pain her. 

She was tired ascending the hill, which was very steep, and 
Paul cut her a stout ash staff, on which to lean, as she declined 
his arm. 

At last they reached the house. At the entrance of the first 
court under the gatehouse Paul said, in a low tone: 
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‘One final word, and I will trouble you no more with my 
attentions. Have you noticed the scroll that adorns the old sun- 
dial in the garden? Upon it stands the legend, “ I wait upon the 
sun.” Iam like that dial. I will not be dispirited by rejection, 
by cloud, by wintry shadow. I will live in -hope, and will wait 
upon the sun.’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


FLED, 


THE proposal of Paul Featherstone had greatly increased Loveday’s 
uneasiness. She could not remain longer at Marsland, placed 
between a husband who did not acknowledge her, and was married 
to another, and an honourable sincere man who sought her as his 
wife. If her position was intolerable before, it was made more so 
by the event of that day. She could not, she must not, remain. 
She had, indeed, accepted Constantine’s undertaking to find hera 
place, but some time must elapse before the place was found, and 
Constantine was not a man of energy to bestir himself. 

She was impatient, moreover, to communicate with her brother 
and with her friends at Towan, and relieve them from the suspense 
in which she was aware they must be, not knowing what had 
become of her. She was not angry with Constantine—she was 
disappointed with him, and her faith in him was more completely 
wrecked than her faith in Dennis. She was not jealous of Juliot 
—she loved and pitied her. For Paul she felt great regard, and 
some awe. She could not remain at Marsland, because the con- 
flicting feelings constantly roused in her bosom were more than 
she could bear. The strain was never off her. She was conscious 
of a craving in her soul for rest, a longing to be away, where she 
should no longer see her husband, her rival, the child that was 
his but not hers, the man who sought of her what she could not 
give him. There was not one of the household that did not cause 
her a pang. Hitherto, Paul, and he alone, had been a comfort to 
her. In his society and conversation she could, in a measure, 
escape from her cares. It was so now no longer. His company 
would embarrass her; he would be another to fill her with nervous 
alarm. 

That night, when she retired to her room, she considered what 
was to be done. She was without one person to whom she could 
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apply for advice. She was forced to be everything to herself. 
More strength was required of her than she was endowed with— 
strength of will, strength of judgment, strength of nerve, physical 
wer. 

4s How long would it be before Constantine advertised ? He had 
asked no particulars as to what sort of a situation she needed ; he 
had offered to advertise in his careless, inconsiderate manner, and 
days might elapse before he fulfilled his undertaking; and, after 
that, more time must pass before answers arrived, and more still 
before final arrangements were come to. Thus weeks might drag 
out before she got away. She had not the courage to contemplate 
this. She might recover her health if away from the sights and 
voices that troubled her, but a few more days among them would 
cast her back on the bed of sickness. She must get away. Her 
soul hungered, ached, strained for escape. 

What excuse could she offer for leaving? She had been 
treated with exceptional kindness. To leave would savour of 
ingratitude. Yet Paul’s offer furnished the excuse. She might 
make it her plea that she could no longer with delicacy remain in 
the house of the man whom she had refused. He would under- 
stand this, and explain her conduct to Juliot. This consideration 
decided her. She would leave at once. Instead of going to bed, 
she remained up all night packing her box, reserving from it only 
those few things which she would need at once, and which she 
could carry in her reticule. Then, in the early hours of the 
morning, she stole downstairs, unfastened the hall door, and left 
Marsland. She took with her the staff Paul had cut the evening 
before and placed in her hand. That was the only thing she 
carried from Marsland with her, except her painful secret. 

The morning air was fresh; the birds were singing already, 
although the sun was not yet risen. There was light in the sky, 
as there always is at midsummer, and the light was growing, for 
in another hour the sun would rise. Away in the north-west 
the Lundy lighthouse was winking ; aloft was one star, fading. 
She hurried away from the house with beating heart, for as she 
passed out of the porch she heard the plaintive wail of the baby. 
It was cutting teeth, and fretful in the night, waking with a 
start, in a terror, and crying out and sobbing. Juliot also was 
awake, sitting up in her bed, and soothing the infant, speaking 
caressingly to it, kissing its little hands and fiery cheek. 

Paul’s dog came to her bounding, fawning, and asking to be 
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patted, addressed, and taken a walk. Loveday had some difficulty 
in persuading him not to attend her. 

She left the court and the avenue, and descended the hill to 
the spring. The water was dark now; neither diamonds nor 
pearls fell over the rock, and the maidenhair fern leaf was not 
visible in the gloom of the hedge. Loveday stood one moment 
by the spring, holding the ash root, recalling that first terrible 
interview ; then she put her hands to the water and caught it in 
her palms, and drank. ‘The freshness of the air and of the foun- 
tain invigorated her, and she pushed on. 

Of the country she knew nothing. She had but a vague 
recollection of the way by which sbe had come from Stratton. 
She remembered a high road, and then lanes—intricate, winding, 
innumerable. But she had a general idea as to the direction she 
must take. She had resolved to go to Stratton, and thence make 
her way by coach to Launceston, where she would remain till she 
had decided on her future course. She must keep the sea on her 
right hand—that she knew. In course of time she must reach 
Stratton or Bude Haven. Bude was only three miles from 
Stratton. Should she reach Bude first, she must strike inland for 
the town of Stratton. That formed the substance of what she 
knew. Unfortunately she was ignorant of the structure (oro- 
graphy, we should call it now, but the word was unknown then) 
of the land; and, consequently, instead of striking inland, due 
east, till she hit the high road on the backbone of the moor, she 
hugged the coast, and lost herself among winding lanes, among 
hills and valleys, which only a goat could scramble up directly ; 
where the lanes zigzagged, and dodged, and shifted direction at 
every bow-shot she went. The hills, even when ascended at a slant, 
are mere scrambles, most exhausting to a strong man, and Love- 
day was worn with sickness and without food. She came upon 
neither farmhouse nor village inn. The sun rose, and struck on 
her back with scorching heat as she toiled up the hills. She stood 
still, and wiped the perspiration from her brow, whilst she leaned 
on Paul’s stick. She was sick.and faint with hunger. From 
weakness, the tears came into her eyes and mingled with the drops 
that fell from her forehead. When she had a steep hill to 
descend, her feet failed her; she leaned heavily on the staff, and 
her ankles turned; she had not the strength to stay herself from 
falling; and when she stood still, her limbs quivered with con- 
vulsive muscular trembling—the fruit of over-exertion. If she 
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could have found a farm she would have asked for bread and a cup 
of milk, if she had lighted on an inn she would have ordered a 
meal; but she was out of the region of houses, passing now over 
gorse-strewn moors, then through oak coppice. The wild straw- 
berries were ripe, but too small to satisfy her. On reaching the 
bottom of a glen, overcome by weariness, she crept into a little 
wood of dwarf oak, laid herself down in the bracken under the 
shade, and, before she was aware that she was sleepy, sank into 
unconsciousness. 

Whilst she lay thus hidden, slumbering from exhaustion of 
mind and body, the day changed. The burning rays of the sun 
had been those which precede a storm. Clouds rose, covered 
the sky, and cut off the heat and light of the sun. A cold wind 
wailed through the valley, and whistled among the oak leaves of 
the coppice. Loveday slept on. Her tiredness after the sleepless 
night, and the weariness of her walk, and the exhaustion conse- 
quent on want of food, had cast her into a paralysing slumber, 
in which she neither heard nor felt—did not even dream. She 
did not wake till the storm burst; then she was cold, shivering, 
and bewildered. She came forth from the dripping wood to see 
scuds of rain drive by, filling the valley with flying drifts that 
concealed every object. The lightning flashed, and the thunder 
boomed, but not very near; and the lightning, though vivid, was 
not forked and distinct. The wind roared up the valley, and on 
its breath carried the growl of the angry sea which it was lashing 
into fury. Uncertain where she was, and in what direction she 
had to go, Loveday ascended the hill she had last come down and 
emerged on a moor, where she lost her way, and found herself 
near the ragged edge of a cliff that projected into space illimitable, 
like the last hour of life. In her alarm she took the opposite 
direction, but could make out no road. Tracks there were, 
trodden ‘by cattle, that led nowhere. The valleys below were 
filled with eddying vapour and driving rain. She was drenched. 
The water ran up her sleeve from the staff she held. The wind 
caught her ribbons and made of them instruments of shrill 
screaming music. The water came as in sheets from her brow 
over her eyes, blinding her, and the moisture soaked her bosom. 
Her skirts clung to her limbs as though they had been dipped in 
a river. 

She seated herself under a ragged scrap of hedge, made of 
stones and clay, that the cattle had scrambled over and trodden 
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down till it resembled the jaw of an old woman with a few fangs 
standing up. Under one of these she crouched, with a thornbush 
stretching above her landwards like a streamer. The wind howled 
and screeched through the twigs, and curled round the corners 
and lashed at her wet skirts, and beat her in the face with splashes 
of sea foam. 

She could not sit there, worn out with hunger, with knees 

that trembled with fatigue, numbed with the wet that penetrated 
everywhere. She stood up with an involuntary moan, and 
staggered forwards. 
, Surely the evening was setting in, the light was perceptibly 
becoming less. The thunder rolled away and muttered in the 
distance, but the rain continued to fall. Loveday looked up and 
around—there was no rent anywhere in the clouds. 

If she could but find the road again, the road must lead to 
some habitation. Little by little she would push on till she 
reached a cottage. Any house, however humble, would suffice. 
Driven inland by the wind, holding to the staff to prevent herself 
from being blown over, picking her way among gorse bushes, she 
reached at length a rough stone wall, and was obliged to turn 
down it towards the valley before she could find a gate. Then 
she saw by it, what in the dialect of the country is called a tallat— 
that is, a shed, wattled and roofed with gorse bushes, and with an 
open door. She was thankful for the shelter, and crept in; but 
the floor was dirty, it had been trodden by horses, and the water 
had entered from the ground outside. She went to the further 
end, by the manger, where it was drier, and laid herself down 
there. She put her hands to her face to wipe the wet from her 
eyes, and she took the cold soaked bonnet from her head, and 
tried to rest against the side, but the prickles of the gorse pierced 
her. There was nothing she could lean against except one rough 
piece of wreck wood, that supported the manger. Against this 
she sat, upright, with her face to the entrance through which the 
wan light entered, and the wind and rain eddied. She had thrown 
up her sodden bonnet into the manger; discoloured drops fell 
from it, stained with the dye in the once pretty ribbons. 

At first she felt warm in this sheltered tallat—compared with 
outside it was warm ; but Loveday had carried the chill in with 
her in her soaked garments, and she soon began to feel numbed. 
Then she heard a scampering without, and some wild moor ponies 
appeared at the entrance, roans, with bleached manes. They stood 
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in the doorway and stared at her, then plunged away, then returned. 
One more daring than the rest entered, but when Loveday spoke 
it threw up its heels and dashed forth again, snorting and 
whinnying. 

This was notice for her to leave. She dared not remain longer, 
wet to the bone, in the tallat. But when she tried to rise her 
limbs were so stiff that she could scarcely move them, and her knees 
when she rose failed under her. She considered that if horses 
and an inclosure were there, there must be a farm near; but her 
heart sank. She doubted if she would have strength to reach it. 

Constantine was sitting that same evening in the kitchen at 
Stanbury with old Carwithen. A fire was smouldering on the 
hearth, the wood was from a wreck, and it gave forth the peculiar 
odour which comes from wood that has been long immersed in 
sea-water; the afternoon was so stormy and damp that a fire was 
pleasant. They had the kettle over the fire boiling, and on the 
table tumblers and a bottle of spirits. Constantine had left 
Marsland the evening before, after seeing Juliot safe home with 
the baby, and had slept the night at Stanbury. During the 
morning he had been about the farm, but had been driven in by 
the storm. Accordingly he spent his afternoon with old Carwithen 
and hot rum and water. A good deal of rum was drunk at Stan- 
bury, and not one drop of it had paid duty. 

‘T’ll tell y’ what it be, your honour,’ said Carwithen, knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe against the side of the fireplace. ‘It is 
my opinion that I put you in the way of becoming master of 
Stanbury, and I expect some consideration for it. If you be 
coming to live here along with madam, what is to become of me? 
Am I to turn out o’ Stanbury and go down to Featherstone’s 
Kitchen and live there? I’ve been long enough here to like a 
better house. I put you up to getting Stanbury, but I did not 
reckon on your turning me out.’ 

‘Is it not reasonable ?’ asked Constantine, impatiently. ‘ This 
house is mine—at least, it is my wife’s, and here we shall live, as 
we ought. Iam sick of Marsland, I'll no longer stay there with 
that canting fool, Featherstone, 1'll come here. Here I shall te 
master in my own house, and, whether you like it or not, you 
must turn out. I will give you employment on the land.’ 

‘At what wage ?’ 

‘ At an ordinary day labourer’s wage.’ 
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‘I am not to have my hind’s wage ?’ 

‘Of course not. I shall be here to manage my own affairs. 
I shall not need a hind.’ 

‘So, this is what I receive for putting you up to getting the 
place !’ 

‘How can you talk so foolishly! You have had nothing to do 
with me and my marriage. I am not a fool. How the wind 
roars! It will blow in the window. The water is coming in 
through the lead work, and driving in under the door. We shall 
be swamped if this continues.’ 

‘ Master,’ said Carwithen, surlily, ‘ you’re well enough and 
friendly wi’ a fellow so long as he serves your purpose ; but so soon 
as you think you can do without him, you’re ready to kick him 
aside with no compunction. That’s not Scripture.’ 

‘You have no claim upon me at all. I shall pay such men as 
I want, and such wages as are reasonable. I shall not want a 
hind when I am here myself, therefore I shall not keep one. If 
you are not content to take a labourer’s pay you may look out for 
a hind’s place elsewhere. Hark! Good heaven! what is that ?’ 

A blow at the door had startled him, as though some heavy 
body had fallen against it. 

‘Nothing but the wind,’ said Carwithen. ‘I’ve heard the wind 
beat at the windows that you could have sworn it was some one 
outside striking them with his hands. Satan be called the Prince 
of the Power of the Air. When he heard you threatening to cut 
me down he were inclined to be in and strangle you for your 
wickedness.’ , 

‘If a man is not to look after his own interests,’ said Con- 
stantine, ‘no one else will look after them for him.’ 

‘ True for you,’ answered Carwithen, ‘ but a man’s best interests 
don’t always lie in using short measure in dealing with others and 
long measure in dealing with self. Master Paul Featherstone at 
Marsland will be better served than you at Stanbury, for he 
measures long to others and short to self,’ 

‘I think it is time for you to go and see after the cattle,’ said 
Constantine. ‘Finish your glass of grog first.’ 

‘T’ll do that without the invitation,’ said Carwithen. And when 
the old man had put his pipe on the mantelshelf and drained his 
glass, he threw a sack over his shoulders, put a south-wester on his 
head, grasped a staff, and went to the door. 

‘Upon my word,’ said he, ‘the wind be beating against it so 
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that I doubt if I can shut the door again. Come you here, master, 
and put your shoulder to it after I’m outside.’ 

Then Carwithen opened the door, and the wind and rain rioted 
into the kitchen, blowing the log into a sudden blaze, and whirling 
the white wood ashes in an eddy on the hearth. 

‘Good Lord!’ cried the old man, ‘ what have we here ?’ 

Upon the threshold lay the body of a woman, soaked with 
rain; she had apparently reached the door and fallen unconscious 
on the step as she tried to knock for admission. Her failing 
powers had carried her so far, and there deserted her. 

Constantine was behind Carwithen, with his head down, against 
the wind, that blew his hair about. The old man knelt, and 
turned the face of the woman towards the light. 

‘My God!’ gasped Constantine, and smote his brow. ‘ What 
is to be done? Loveday! Loveday!’ 


CHAPTER XLY. 
FEATHERSTONE’S KITCHEN. 


IN a hollow of the moor over which poor Loveday had wandered 
in the storm without finding shelter was a cottage; the roof was 
of turf, and so low that it was invisible till one was close upon it. 
It had but a single face, and that was turned, contrary to the 
invariable custom, towards the sea. All the other sides were 
banked up with peat, out of which the grass grew rankly, so that 
no one coming on the house would suppose it was a cabin inhabited 
by human beings, and not a gigantic rabbit warren. 

In front of this hovel, on a bench, sat Loveday and a girl. 
The girl was Tamsin Carwithen, the daughter of the old hind 
at Stanbury. She lived in this odd turf house, and earned 
a few shillings by watching the cattle turned out to graze 
on the down. She was a young woman of thirty, with strongly 
marked features, a rough, uncivilised girl, almost as wild as the 
colt that had claimed the tallat into which Loveday had intruded. 

‘How come I here?’ asked Loveday. ‘I remember nothing.’ 

‘I reckon you don’t,’ answered Thomasine—Tamsin, as she 
was called. ‘You was nigh melted right away, you must have 
been out and about in that storm. My word! it came down 
proper solid water-sheets.’ 
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‘Where was I found ?’ 

‘At Stanbury. You’d got so far and could go no further, I 
reckon. Father found you lying over the drexil (threshold) when 
he went to open the door.’ 

‘But who is your father ?’ 

‘Old Dick Carwithen, sure enough. Who other ?’ 

‘He took me into Stanbury ?’ 

‘Kes, he did. He and the young Squire.’ 

‘Who ?’ 

‘Squire Rock. Father and he were sitting, smoking and talk- 
ing and drinking sperrits and water together, and they heard a 
sort of bang agin’ the door, but they took no particular heed. 
The wind were hammering that powerful on window and door, 
they thought it the wind. But, after a bit, father up and out 
after the cattle, and there he found you, as I said, in a faint, and 
wet as sea-weed, on the drexil. So he cailed to the Squire, and the 
Squire and he carried you in, and mother, her came, and they took 
you to the best bedroom, and there the men left you, and mother 
undressed you, and put on you warm blankets, and set a hot brick 
to your feet, and made some rabbit broth, and fed you with it, 
and last of all you was dressed in my clothes and brought here.’ 

‘But why here ?’ 

‘Sure enough, I cannot tell. The master wouldn’t allow 
you to bide in Stanbury. He said, no, you must be took to 
Featherstone’s Kitchen.’ 

‘To what ?’ 

‘To this place, for certain; this be Featherstone’s Kitchen. 
Not, you know, Squire Featherstone’s kitchen to Marsland. Lord 
bless you! don’t think that. There be reasons why this house is 
called Featherstone’s Kitchen, and there be others like it I’m told, 
further down the coast, right away to Land’s End, but about here 
I know of none but this. Itdon’t take its name after Squire Paul, 
bless your heart! It was christened after his uncle, who was 
a mighty rough sort of a man, very fond of the sea, and made it 
his pleasure to dare the gaugers. There be queer talk of he, I 
can tell you. I’ve nothing again’ him; he were a useful man in 
his time, he dug out this here Kitchen, and it serves its purpose 
now as wellas then. I've heard tell that old Featherstone were 
here one day, sitting on a cask, when in at the door came a couple 
of sheriff's officers to take him. “My men,” said he, and he tooka 
pistol in his hand, “I’m sitting on a keg of gunpowder. I don’t 
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care a hang for my own life, nor half a hang for yours. If you 
don’t sheer off at once, I'll discharge the contents of the pistol 
into this here keg I be sitting on.” Sure as cows have calves, and 
not calves cows, the sheriff’s officers did sheer off.’ 

‘But why was I brought here?’ again asked Loveday. 

‘The young Squire would have it,’ answered the girl. ‘As soon 
as ever they seed there was life in you, then he gave father and 
mother no rest, but swore you should not stay and be nursed at 
Stanbury. Naught would please him but that you was taken to 
the Kitchen. So to the Kitchen you was took, and in the Kitchen 
you be, leastways, a sitting in front of him (it),’ 

Loveday was pained and surprised. 

‘I reckon,’ Tamsin continued, ‘he were a thinking of his 
missus. The master is married, you know, to Squire Featherstone’s 
sister. The property be hers, not his. I’ve heard my father tell 
that it be that tightly tied up that the master can’t lay a finger 
to it, can’t sell a tree off it, or an acre out of it. I reckon, all the 
money belongs to Madam, and none to he; which must be as 
galling to a man as riding to market on a lady’s saddle. Well, it 
seems to me, it stands this way. He thought his missus might 
be jealous, hearing there was a leddy staying at Stanbury, and he 
so much there, and not much at Marsland. If you tie a bunch 
of thistles under a donkey’s tail he’ll not eat a mouthful of thistles 
never after, he takes a distaste to the sight of them. So I reckon 
it may be with men, when they’ve a wife tied to ’em, a scratching 
and a stinging, they take ever after a sort of disgust to the sight 
of petticoats. Women are jealous creatures, it is their nature. 
Mother told me that the young Squire laid it on her and father 
as hard as he could, they was not to say a word to nobody about 
you. He had you brought here where nobody would see you and 
none be the wiser, and run about telling tales and making of 
scandal, Squire Rock were mighty particular that you should 
be well cared for. You was to have chicken and rabbit broth, 
and wine, and wear my Sunday clothes, and mother’s flannel petti- 
coat, and have a hot bottle in your bed, and red currant jelly, 
and just anything one could think of to make a lady happy and 
contented.’ 

Loveday sat silent, looking seaward, and musing. Presently 
she found an explanation of Constantine’s conduct which satisfied 
her, as it did not show him to be heartless. He had doubtless 
considered that she had escaped from Marsland with the intention 
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of hiding herself. She could not remain concealed at Stanbury, 
therefore he had removed her to.the cottage, where she would be 
seen by no one, where she might remain for many days without her 
hiding-place being discovered. 

‘If you'll come with me,’ said Thomasine, ‘Ill show you round 
the Kitchen. This be a queer place, sure enough, to those as is 
unacquainted with the like. The old Rover Featherstone, as 
he were called, he dursn’t dispose of his goods too near to Mars- 
land, though he had a store there, so he had a cave scooped 
out in the rock here, in our cottage. Mind you, this bit o’ land 
didn’t belong to he. My grandfather were a squatter on it, and 
nobody said him nay. My grandfather was glad enough to oblige 
Red Featherstone in anything, so he helped to have a hole dug 
in the rock from our inner wood store. Squire Paul be another 
kind of man altogether. He have his fancies, and Red Feather- 
stone had his. Men’s tastes differ, some are all for religion, and 
some for wickedness; some can eat mussels, and others can’t. I’ve 
known a man was blown up and nigh strangled by eating of a dish 
of mussels, which were innocent to another’s stomach. It’s just 
the same with smuggling, and wrecking, and drinking. They suited 
Red Featherstone’s stomach, and they don’t agree with Squire Paul. 
We ain’t all constituted alike, praises be! Father ain’t a dainty 
man. He can do with all sorts, pick a bit of Scripture, and then 
pick a bit of smuggling; he can combine Gospel and drink, and 
curdle neither, but make a sort of junket out of ’em, which is a 
gift. Praises be! If you will come along of me, I'll show y’ 
a path in the face of the cliff down to the cove. You see I keep 
a pair o’ donkeys on the down. They can scramble up and down 
the cliffs, and are as sure-footed as a fly. When a boat comes 
into Marsland Mouth then they send the kegs over here in a row- 
boat, if weather permits, if not on the backs of donkeys. Bless 
your heart! not on mine. All the farmers round about keep 
donkeys and lend ’em for the purpose. The smugglers take ’em, 
and no questions are asked. The farmers are pleased to help and 
loan ’’em. But if a boat can be run to our cove, then my beasts 
go down the cliff and bring up on their backs what spirits and 
other things are for this neighbourhood, and I store them away in 
Featherstone’s Kitchen. So all the kitchens along the coast are 
supplied ; I dispose of the spirits and take the money, and so all 
parties are accommodated, which is a provision of nature, beautiful 
to think on, sure enough.’ 

‘ Have you never been married ?’ asked Loveday, 
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‘Never,’ answered Thomasine, sorrowfully. ‘That’s the only 
real drawback to a place like this. It’s so out of the way you 
don’t get a fair start with other girls. It is not as if the men will 
come after you, it is you must go after them. Men are much like 
snipe in their flight, and a straight shot from the shoulder won’t 
bring them down; you must allow for their dipping. It is only 
the old and heavy chaps as whirr up under your feet and go level 
away, like a partridge. And yet,’ continued Thomasine, ‘I ain’t 
sure that I sha’n’t come in to the goal and get the prize before 
others that have started before me, and used more exertion in the 
running. You see, Miss, the race for a husband among us maidens 
is very much like a race in sacks at a fair. There be a deal of 
hindrance and impediment, but along we go. It is she as takes 
the littlest steps and minds to keep the sack up about her neck 
as will come in at last, not they as makes the big jumps and is 
most fiery eager. They go down on their noses pretty smart, and 
lie about like potatoes turned out of a garden. It is shuffling 
on, not leaps, as does it.’ 

The talkative girl was interrupted by the appearance of Con- 
stantine, who came over the down towards the cottage. 

Thomasine at once retired into the hovel. Constantine greeted 
Loveday with restraint ; he feared the eyes and ears of Thomasine, 
and he drew Loveday from the front of the cottage, away to the 
edge of the cliff, where they were beyond earshot. 

‘ Loveday,’ said he. ‘Iam glad you are better. You have 
no conception how anxious and distressed I have been. But what 
can have induced you to come to Stanbury? What more likely 
than such a course to arouse suspicion ?’ 

‘I did not intend it,’ she answered meekly; ‘I ran away from 
Marsland. I could not remain there longer——’ 

‘Why not? Itold you I would look out for some situation 
for you. You ought to have remained.’ 

‘I could not, Con,’ she said gently, but firmly. ‘I will tell 
you why. I was there in a wrong position. I was there as an 
‘ unmarried woman, and Mr. Featherstone has asked me ” She 
faltered. 

‘I understand,’ said Constantine, testily ; ‘ well, what of that ? 
You refused him. It will do him good. He has his own way too 
much. His sister worships him, kneels before him in an adoring 
attitude, and that has turned his head. I am glad to hear he has 
had his nose tweaked, Jt will draw some of the fantastic humours 
out of him.’ 
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‘ After that I could not stay.’ 

‘Why not? I didn’t ask you to stay long. Don’t you see that 
by your conduct you are exciting suspicion? You think only of 
yourself, Loveday, and have no consideration for me. You should 
have stayed on a few days, then have given a formal notice, said 
thet your health would not allow you to undertake the duties, and 
gone, and there would have been the end of the matter. But to 
run away, as if you had stolen some silver spoons—Good heavens, 
Loveday! Juliot and Paul will be imagining all sorts of things.’ 

‘No, Constantine, there you are mistaken.’ 

‘Tam not mistaken. I am alarmed for myself. It is Jam 
in danger, not you. You think only of how you may get away 
from a place where you have had a great shock and grief. I do 
not blame you for wishing to leave, but I do blame you greatly 
for putting me in danger. You should not be selfish, Loveday. 
Selfishness is objectionable in a man, but it is offensive in a 
woman.’ 

‘What will you have me do, now?’ asked Loveday, unwilling 
to argue. 

‘Do—there is nothing that can be done but remain where you 
are. You are like a draughtman on a board driven into a corner, 
with only two moves, one forward and one back. Here you are 
safe enough, if you do not take flight again. Do you suppose that 
happiness is to be caught, as a child goes after a bird, with a 
pinch of salt to clap on its tail? Happiness will come to you in 
good time, if you take matters easy, and do not go racing over the 
country with your reticule in your hand, chasing it.’ 

‘You quite mistake me,’ said Loveday, gravely. ‘I have given 
up all hopes of happiness. I left Marsland because I could not 
remain there after Mr. Featherstone had asked me to be his wife.’ 

‘That was what Paul meant by taking you out in the boat, 
was it? Juliot played into his hands. A pair of ninnies, both.’ 
Constantine was angry. If he loved anyone beside himself, that 
person: was Loveday. ‘Nothing in the world would give me 
greater pleasure than to take a cudgel to his head, and beat the 
nonsense out of it. Unfortunately, just now, and till you are well 
away, I am in his power, and he may do me a cursed turn—show 
me the white horse, as the wrestlers say when they give the fling 
that breaks the backbone. I wish it were in my power to kick 
up his heels. I shall have it some day. I must wait my time, 
and then I shall pay him out for daring to insult you with his 
addresses.’ 
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‘You must not speak thus,’ said Loveday; ‘ Mr. Featherstone 
is the soul of honour. If he addressed me, he did so with respect, 
and in ignorance of my position, which ignorance is due to you, 
who dare not tell him the truth.’ 

‘Oh, you reproach me!’ said Constantine, angrily.” ‘The com- 
pliment of an offer has disposed you to think kindly of the crack- 
brained quack. You turn against me, of course, following the rest. 
Such is the way of the world. My father never had a good word 
for me, and Gerans was the hero. Now, because I am in difficulty 
and danger, even you will not spare me.’ 

‘Constantine!’ she looked reproachfully at him, and he 
coloured. 

‘IT meant no harm,’ he said. ‘ You must make allowances for 
me. I am harassed and nervous. I live in daily terror of dis- 
covery. Perhaps you have not fully realised what discovery would 
entail on me.’ 

‘What am Ito do now? May I not go?’ 

‘You must remain concealed in this place. On no account 
allow anyone to see you. I have nodoubt that that fool Feather- 
stone will be stirring up the neighbourhood in quest of you. I 
have insisted on old Carwithen and his wife holding their tongues. 
None but they know that you are here. As soon as I can I will 
get you away by boat to Clovelly. Give me time to consider what 
is best, and all will come right. I’m like a boy with a puzzle map. 
It is confusion now, but with patience I shall make it out and fit 
all into a consistent whole. Now I’m poking the toe of Italy into 
the side of Russia, and fitting Timbuctoo into Great Britain.’ 

‘I have no clothes fit to go in,’ said Loveday. ‘ Everything 
is in my box at Marsland.’ 

‘There it must remain. You must not meddle with that. I 
will see what I can get for you. Or, stay! write a letter as if 
from Exeter, and say you have found a home there with your 
cousin, and I will get it posted to Juliot.’ 

‘No,’ answered Loveday. ‘I will not speak or write an un- 
truth. I want to be somewhere whence I can write. I cannot 
remain here for long.’ 

‘Stay a week. Only a week. Before seven days are past 
something shall be decided. Now I must go. Tamsin Carwithen 
must not see us so long together, or she will suspect something.’ 


(To be continued.) 
12-5 
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Ir an intelligent Australian colonist were suddenly to be translated 
backward from Collins Street, Melbourne, into the flourishing 
woods of the secondary geological period—say about the precise 
moment of time when the English chalk downs were slowly accu- 
mulating, speck by speck, on the silent floor of some long-forgotten 
Mediterranean—the intelligent colonist would look around him 
with a sweet smile of cheerful recognition, and say to himself in 
some surprise, ‘ Why, this is just like Australia.’ The animals, 
the trees, the plants, the insects, would all more or less vividly 
remind him of those he had left behind him in his happy home of 
the southern seas and the nineteenth century. The sun would 
have moved back on the dial of ages for a few million summers or 
so, indefinitely (in geology we refuse to be bound by dates), and 
would have landed him at last, to his immense astonishment, 
pretty much at the exact point whence he first started. 

In other words, with a few needful qualifications, to be made 
hereafter, Australia is, so to speak, a fossil continent, a country still 
in its secondary age, a surviving fragment of the primitive world of 
the chalk period or earlier ages. Isolated from all the remainder of 
the earth about the beginning of the tertiary epoch, long before the 
mammoth and the mastodon had yet dreamt of appearing upon the 
stage of existence, long before the first shadowy ancestor of the 
horse had turned tail on nature’s rough draft of the still unde- 
veloped and unspecialised lion, long before the extinct dino- 
theriums and gigantic Irish elks and colossal giraffes of late 
tertiary times had even begun to run their race on the broad 
plains of Europe and America, the Australian continent found 
itself at an early period of its development cut off entirely from 
all social intercourse with the remainder of our planet, and turned 
upon itself, like the German philosopher, to evolve its own plants 
and animals out of its own inner consciousness. The natural 
consequence was that progress in Australia has been absurdly 
slow, and that the country as a whole has fallen most woefully 
behind the times in all matters pertaining to the existence of life 
upon its surface. Everybody knows that Australia as a whole is 
a very peculiar and original continent; its peculiarity, however, 
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consists, at bottom, for the most part in the fact that it still re- 
mains at very nearly the same early point of development which 
Europe had attained a couple of million years ago or thereabouts. 
‘ Advance, Australia,’ says the national motto; and, indeed, it is 
quite time nowadays that Australia should advance ; for, so far, 
she has been left out of the running for some four mundane ages 
or so at a rough computation. 

Example, says the wisdom of our ancestors, is better than pre- 
cept; so perhaps, if I take a single example to start with, I shall 
make the principle I wish to illustrate a trifle clearer to the European 
comprehension. In Australia, when Cook or Van Diemen first 
visited it, there were no horses, cows, or sheep ; no rabbits, weasels, 
or cats ; no indigenous quadrupeds of any sort except the pouched 
mammals or marsupials, familiarly typified to every one of us by 
the mamma kangaroo in Regent’s Park, who carries the baby 
kangaroos about with her, neatly deposited in the sae or pouch 
which nature has provided for them instead of a cradle. To this 
rough generalisation, to be sure, two special exceptions must 
needs be made ; namely, the noble Australian black-fellow himself, 
and the dingo or wild dog, whose ancestors no doubt came to the 
country in the same ship with him, as the brown rat came to 
England with George I. of blessed memory. But of these two 
solitary representatives of the later and higher Asiatic fauna 
‘more anon;’ for the present we may regard it as approximately 
true that aboriginal and unsophisticated Australia in the lump 
was wholly given over, on its first discovery, to kangaroos, 
phalangers, dasyures, wombats, and other quaint marsupial ani- 
mals, with names as strange and clumsy as their forms. 

Now, who and what are the marsupials as a family, viewed in 
the dry light of modern science? Well, they are simply one of the 
very oldest mammalian families, and therefore, I need hardly say, 
in the levelling and topsy-turvy view of evolutionary biology, the 
least entitled to consideration or respect from rational observers. 
For of course in the kingdom of science the last shall be first, and 
the first last; it is the oldest families that are accounted the 
worst, while the best families mean always the newest. Now, 
the earliest mammals to appear on earth were creatures of dis- 
tinctly marsupial type. As long ago as the time when the red 
marl of Devonshire and the blue lias of Lyme Regis were laid 
down on the bed of the muddy sea that once covered the surface 
of Dorset and the English Channel, a little creature like the 
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kangaroo rats of Southern Australia lived among the plains of 
what is now the south of England. In the ages succeeding the 
deposition of the red marl Europe seems to have been broken up 
into an archipelago of coral reefs and atolls; and the islands of 
this ancient oolitic ocean were tenanted by numbers of tiny an- 
cestral marsupials, some of which approached in appearance the 
pouched ant-eaters of Western Australia, while others resembled 
rather the phalangers and wombats, or turned into excellent imi- 
tation carnivores, like our modern friend the Tasmanian devil. 
Up to the end of the time when the chalk deposits of Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex were laid down, indeed, there is no evidence of 
the existence anywhere in the world of any mammals differing in 
type from those which now inhabit Australia. In other words, so 
far as regards mammalian life, the whole of the world had then 
already reached pretty nearly the same point of evolution that 
poor Australia still sticks at. 

About the beginning of the tertiary period, however, just after 
the chalk was all deposited, and just before the comparatively 
modern clays and sandstones of the London basin began to be laid 
down, an arm of the sea broke up the connection which once sub- 
sisted between Australia and the rest of the world, probably by a 
land bridge, vid Java, Sumatra, the Malay peninsula, and Asia 
generally. ‘But how do you know,’ asks the candid inquirer, 
‘that such a connection ever existed at all?’ Simply thus, most 
laudable investigator—because there are large land mammals in 
Australia. Now, large land mammals do not swim across a broad 
ocean. There are none in New Zealand, none in the Azores, none 
in Fiji, none in Tahiti, none in Madeira, none in Teneriffe—none, 
in short, in any oceanic island which never at any time formed 
part of a great continent. How could there be, indeed? The 
mammals must necessarily have got there from somewhere; and 
whenever we find islands like Britain, or Japan, or Newfoundland, 
or Sicily, possessing large and abundant indigenous quadrupeds 
of the same general type as adjacent continents, we see at once that 
the island must formerly have been a mere peninsula, like Italy or 
Nova Scotia at the present day. The very fact that Australia 
incloses a large group of biggish quadrupeds, whose congeners 
once inhabited Europe and America, suffices in itself to prove 
beyond question that uninterrupted land communication must 
once have existed between Australia and those distant continents. 

In fact, to this day a belt of very deep sea, known as Wallace’s 
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Line, from the great naturalist who first pointed out its far-reach- 
ing zoological importance, separates what is called by science ‘ the 
Australian province’ on the south-west from ‘the Indo-Malayan 
province’ to the north and east of it. This belt of deep sea 
divides off sharply the plants and animals of the Australian type 
from those of the common Indian and Burmese pattern. South of 
Wallace’s Line we now find several islands, big and small, in- 
cluding New Guinea, Australia, Tasmania, the Moluccas, Celebes, 
Timor, Amboyna, and Banda. ll these lands, whose precise 
geographical position on the map must of course be readily re- 
membered, in this age of school boards and universal examination, 
by every pupil-teacher and every Girton girl, are now divided by 
minor straits of much shallower water; but they all stand on a 
great submarine bank, and obviously formed at one time parts 
of the same wide Australian continent, because the animals of 
Australian type are still found in every one of them. No Indian 
or Malayan animal, however, of the larger sort (other than birds) 
is to be discovered anywhere south of Wallace’s Line. That 
narrow belt of deep sea, in short, forms an ocean barrier which has 
subsisted there without alteration ever since the end of the 
secondary period. From that time to this, as the evidence shows 
us, there has never been any direct land communication between 
Australia and any part of the outer world beyond that narrow line 
of division. 

Some years ago, in fact, a clever hoax took the world by sur- 
prise for a moment, under the audacious title of ‘Captain Lawson’s 
Adventures in New Guinea.’ The gallant captain, or his unknown 
creator in some London lodging, pretended to have explored the 
Papuan jungles, and there to have met with marvellous escapes 
from terrible beasts of the common tropical Asiatic pattern— 
rhinoceroses, tigers, monkeys, and leopards. Everybody believed 
the new Munchausen at first, except the zoologists. Those canny 
folks saw through the wicked hoax on the very first blush of it. 
If there were rhinoceroses in Papua, they must have got there by 
an overland route. If there had ever been a land connection 
between New Guinea and the Malay region, then, since Australian 
animals range into New Guinea, Malayan animals would have 
ranged into Australia, and we should find Victoria and New South 
Wales at the present day peopled by tapirs, orang-outangs, wild 
boars, deer, elephants, and squirrels, like those which now people 
Borneo, instead of, or side by side with, the kangaroos, wombats, 
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and other marsupials, which, 2s we know, actually form the sole 
indigenous mammalian population of Greater Britain beneath the 
Southern Cross. Of course, in the end, the mysterious and 
tremendous Captain Lawson proved to be a myth, an airy 
nothing upon whom imagination had bestowed a local habitation 
. (in New Guinea) and a name (not to be found in the Army List). 
Wallace’s Line was saved from reproach, and the intrusive rhino- 
ceros was banished without appeal from the soil of Papua. 

After the deep belt of open sea was thus established between 
the bigger Australian continent and the Malayan region, however, 
the mammals of the great mainlands continued to develop on 
their own account, in accordance with the strictest Darwinian 
principles, among the wider plains of their own habitats. The 
competition there was fiercer and more general; the struggle 
for life was bloodier and more arduous. Hence, while the old- 
fashioned marsupials continued to survive and to evolve slowly along 
their own lines in their own restricted southern world, their col- 
lateral descendants in Europe and Asia and America or elsewhere 
went on progressing into far higher, stronger, and better adapted 
forms—the great central mammalian fauna. In place of the petty 
phalangers and pouched ant-eaters of the oolitic period, our 
tertiary strata in the larger continents show us a rapid and extra- 
ordinary development of the mammalian race into monstrous 
creatures, some of them now quite extinct, and some still holding 
their own undisturbed in India, Africa, and the American prairies. 
The palzotherium and the deinoceras, the mastodon and the mam- 
moth, the huge giraffes and antelopes of sunnier times, succeed tothe 
ancestral kangaroos and wombats of the secondary strata. Slowly 
the horses grow more horse-like, the shadowy camel begins to 
camelise himself, the buffaloes acquire the rudiments of horns, the 
deer branch out by tentative steps into still more complicated and 
more complicated antlers. Side by side with this wonderful out- 
growth of the mammalian type, in the first plasticity of its vigorous 
youth, the older marsupials die away one by one in the geological 
record before the faces of their more successful competitors ; the new 
carnivores devour them wholesale, the new ruminants eat up their 
pastures, the new rodents outwit them in the modernised forests. 
At last the pouched creatures all disappear utterly from all the 
world, save only Australia, with the solitary exception of a single 
advanced marsupial family, the familiar opossum of plantation 
melodies. And the history of the opossum himself is so very 
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singular that it almost deserves to receive the polite attention of 
a separate paragraph for its own proper elucidation. 

For the opossums form the only members of the marsupial 
class now living outside Australia; and yet, what is at least 
equally remarkable, none of the opossums are found per contra 
in Australia itself. They are, in fact, the highest and best 
product of the old dying marsupial stock, specially evolved in the 
great continents through the fierce competition of the higher 
mammals then being developed on every side of them. There- 
fore, being later in point of time than the separation, they could 
no more get over to Australia than the elephants and tigers and 
rhinoceroses could. They are the last bid for life of the marsu- 
pial race in its hopeless struggle against its more developed 
mammalian cousins. In Europe and Asia the opossums lived on 
lustily, in spite of competition, during the whole of the Eocene 
period, side by side with hog-like creatures not yet perfectly 
piggish, with nondescript animals, half horse, half tapir, and with 
hornless forms of deer and antelopes, unprovided, so far, with the 
first rudiment of budding antlers. But in the succeeding age 
they seem to disappear from the eastern continent, though in 
the western, thanks to their hand-like feet, opposable thumb, and 
tree-haunting life, they still drag out a precarious existence in 
many forms from Virginia to Chili, and from Brazil to California. 
It is worth while to notice, too, that whereas the kangaroos and 
other Australian marsupials are proverbially the very stupidest of 
1oammals, the opossums, on the contrary, are well known to these 
accurate observers of animal psychology, the plantation negroes, 
to be the very cleverest, cunningest, and slyest of American 
quadrupeds. In the fierce struggle for life of the crowded 
American lowlands, the opossum was absolutely forced to acquire 
a certain amount of Yankee smartness, or else to be improved off 
the face of the earth by the keen competition of the pouchless 
mammals. 

Up to the day, then, when Captain Cook and Sir Joseph 
Banks, landing for the first time on the coast of New South 
Wales, saw an animal with short front limbs, huge hind legs, a 
monstrous tail, and a curious habit of hopping along the ground 
(called by the natives a kangaroo), the opossums of America were 
the only pouched mammals known to the European world in any 
part of the explored continents. Australia, severed from all the 
rest of the earth—penitus toto orbe divisa—ever since the"end of 
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the secondary period, remained as yet, so to speak, in the second- 
ary age so far as its larger life elements were concerned, and 
presented to the first comers a certain vague and indefinite pic- 
ture of what ‘the world before the flood’ must have looked like. 
Only it was a very remote flood; an antediluvian age separated 
from our own not by thousands, but by millions of seasons. 

To this rough approximate statement, however, sundry needful 
qualifications must be made at the very outset. No statement is 
ever quite correct until you have contradicted in minute detail 
about two-thirds of it. 

In the first place there are a good many modern elements in 
the indigenous population of Australia; but then they are ele- 
ments of the stray and casual sort one always finds even in remote 
oceanic islands. They are waifs wafted by accident from other 
places. For example, the flora is by no means exclusively an 
ancient flora, for a considerable number of seeds and fruits and 
spores of ferns always get blown by the wind, or washed by the 
sea, or carried on the feet or feathers of birds, from one part 
of the world to another. In all these various ways, no doubt, 
modern plants from the Asiatic region have invaded Australia at 
different times, and altered to some extent the character and 
aspect of its original native vegetation. Nevertheless, even in 
the matter of its plants and trees, Australia must still be con- 
sidered a very old-fashioned and stick-in-the-mud continent. 
The strange puzzle-monkeys, the quaint-jointed casuarinas (like 
horsetails grown into big willows), and the park-like forests of 
blue gum-trees, with their smooth stems robbed of their outer 
bark, impart a marvellously antiquated and unfamiliar tone to 
the general appearance of Australian woodland. All these types 
belong by birth to classes long since extinct in the larger conti- 
nents. The scrub shows no turfy greensward; grasses, which 
elsewhere carpet the ground, were almost unknown till introduced 
from Europe; in the wild lands, bushes and undershrubs of 
ancient aspect cover the soil, remarkable for their stiff, dry, wiry 
foliage, their vertically instead of horizontally flattened leaves, 
and their general dead blue-green or glaucous colour. Altogether, 
the vegetation itself, though it contains a few more modern forms 
than the animal world, is still essentially antique in type, a 
strange survival from the forgotten flora of the chalk age, the 


oolite, and even the lias. 
Again, to winged animals, such as birds and bats and flying 
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insects, the ocean forms far less of a barrier than it does to 
quadrupeds, to reptiles, and to fresh-water fishes. Hence Australia 
has, to some extent, been invaded by later types of birds and other 
flying creatures, who live on there side by side with the ancient 
animals of the secondary pattern. Warblers, thrushes, flycatchers, 
shrikes, and crows must all be comparatively recent immigrants 
from the Asiatic mainland. Even in this respect, however, the 
Australian life-region still bears an antiquated and undeveloped 
aspect. Nowhere else in the world do we find those very oldest 
types of birds represented by the cassowaries, the emus, and the 
mooruk of New Britain. The extreme term in this exceedingly 
ancient set of creatures is given us by the wingless bird, the 
apteryx or kiwi of New Zealand, whose feathers nearly resemble 
hair, and whose grotesque appearance makes it as much a wonder 
in its own class as the puzzle-monkey and the casuarina are among 
forest trees. No feathered creatures so closely approach the 
lizard-tailed birds of the oolite or the toothed birds of the 
cretaceous period as do these Australian and New Zealand emus 
and apteryxes. Again, while many characteristic Oriental families 
are quite absent, like the vultures, woodpeckers, pheasants, and 
bulbuls, the Australian region has many other fairly ancient birds, 
found nowhere else on the surface of our modern planet, Such 
are the so-called brush turkeys and mound-builders, the only 
feathered things that never sit upon their own eggs, but allow 
them to be hatched after the fashion of reptiles, by the heat of 
the sand or of fermenting vegetable matter. The piping crows, 
the honeysuckers, the lyre-birds, and the more-porks are all 
peculiar to the Australian region. So are the wonderful and 
esthetic bower-birds. Brush-tongued lories, black cockatoos, and 
gorgeously coloured pigeons, though somewhat less antique, 
perhaps, in type, give a special character to the bird-life of the 
country. And in New Guinea, an isolated bit of the same old 
continent, the birds of paradise, found nowhere else in the whole 
world, seem to recall some forgotten Eden of the remote past, some 
golden age of Saturnian splendour. Poetry apart, into which I 
have dropped for a moment like Mr. Silas Wegg, the birds of 
paradise are, in fact, gorgeously dressed crows, specially adapted to 
forest life in a rich fruit-bearing tropical country, where food is 
abundant and enemies unknown. 

Last of all, a certain, small number of modern mammals have 
passed over to Australia at various times by pure chance. They 
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fall into two classes—the rats and mice, who doubtless got trans- 
ported across on floating logs or balks of timber; and the human 
importations, including the dog, who came, perhaps, on their own 
eanoes, perhaps on the wreck and débris of inundations. Yet 
even in these cases, again, Australia still maintains its proud 
pre-eminence as the most antiquated and unprogressive of con- 
tinents. For the Australian black-fellow must have got there a 
very long time ago indeed; he belongs to an extremely ancient 
human type, and strikingly recalls in his jaws and skull the 
Neanderthal savage and other early prehistoric races; while the 
woolly-headed Tasmanian, a member of a totally distinct human 
family, and perhaps the very lowest sample of humanity that has 
survived to modern times, must have crossed over to Tasmania 
even earlier still, his brethren on the mainland having no doubt 
been exterminated later on when the stone-age Australian black- 
fellows first got cast ashore upon the continent inhabited by the 
yet more barbaric and helpless negritto race. As for the dingo, or 
Australian wild dog, only half domesticated by the savage natives, 
he represents a low ancestral dog type, half wolf and half jackal, in- 
capable of the higher canine traits, and with a suspicious, ferocious, 
glaring eye that betrays at once his uncivilisable tendencies. 

Omitting these later importations, however—the modern plants, 
birds, and human beings—it may be fairly said that Australia is 
still in its secondary stage, while the rest of the world has reached 
the tertiary and quaternary periods. Here again, however, a 
deduction must be made, in order to attain the necessary accuracy. 
Even in Australia the world never stands still. Though the 
Australian animals are still at bottom the European and Asiatic 
animals of the secondary age, they are those animals with a 
difference. They have undergone an evolution of their own. It 
has not been the evolution of the great continents; but it has 
been evolution all the same; slower, more local, narrower, more 
restricted, yet evolution in the truest sense. One might com- 
pare the difference to the difference between the civilisation of 
Europe and the civilisation of Mexico or Peru. The Mexicans, 
when Cortez blotted out their indigenous culture, were still, to be 
sure, in their stone age; but it was a very different stone age 
from that of the cave-dwellers or the mound-builders in Britain. 
Even so, though Australia is still zoologically in the secondary 
period, it is a secondary period a good deal altered and adapted 
in detail to meet the wants of special situations, 
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The oldest types of animals in Australia are the ornithorhyn- 
chus and the echidna, the ‘ beast with a bill’ and the ‘ porcupine 
ant-eater ’ of popular natural history. These curious creatures, 
genuine living fossils, occupy in some respects an intermediate 
place between the mammals on the one hand and the birds and 
lizards on the other. The echidna has no teeth, and a very bird- 
like skull and body ; the ornithorhynchus has a bill like a duck’s, 
webbed feet, and a great many quaint anatomical peculiarities 
which closely ally it to the birds and reptiles. Both, in fact, are 
early arrested stages in the development of mammals from the 
old common vertebrate ancestor; and they could only have 
struggled on to our own day in a continent free from the severe 
competition of the higher types which have since been evolved in 
Europe and Asia. Even in Australia itself the ornithorhynchus 
and echidna have had to put up perforce with the lower places in 
the hierarchy of nature. The first is a burrowing and aquatic 
creature, specialised in a thousand minute ways for his am- 
phibious life and queer subterranean habits; the second is a 
spiny hedgehog-like nocturnal prowler, who buries himself in the 
earth during the day, and lives by night on insects which he licks 
up greedily with his long ribbon-like tongue. Apart from the 
specialisations brought about by their necessary adaptation to a 
particular niche in the economy of life, these two quaint and very 
ancient animals probably preserve for us in their general structure 
the features of an extremely early descendant of the common 
ancestor from whom mammals, birds, and reptiles alike are 
originally derived. 

The ordinary Australian pouched mammals belong to far less 
ancient types than ornithorhynchus and echidna, but they too are 
very old in structure, though they have undergone an extraor- 
dinary separate evolution to fit them for the most diverse positions 
in life. Almost every main form of higher mammal (except the 
biggest ones) has, as it were, its analogue or representative among 
the marsupial fauna of the Australasian region fitted to fill the 
same niche in nature. For instance, in the blue gum forests of 
New South Wales a small animal inhabits the trees, in form and 
aspect exactly like a flying squirrel. Nobody who was not a 
structural and anatomical naturalist would ever for a moment 
dream of doubting its close affinity to the flying squirrels of the 
American woodlands. It has just the same general outline, just 
the same bushy tail, just the same rough arrangement of colours, 
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and just the same expanded parachute-like membrane stretch- 
ing between the fore and hind limbs. Why should this be so? 
Clearly because both animals have independently adapted them- 
selves to the same mode of life under the same general circum- 
stances. Natural selection, acting upon unlike original types, 
but in like conditions, has produced in the end very similar 
results in both cases. Still, when we come to examine the more 
intimate underlying structure of the two animals, a profound 
fundamental difference at once exhibits itself. The one is dis- 
tinctly a true squirrel, a rodent of the rodents, externally adapted 
to an arboreal existence ; the other is equally a true phalanger, a 
marsupial of the marsupials, which has independently undergone 
on his own account very much the same adaptation, for very much 
the same reasons. Just so a dolphin looks externally very like a 
fish, in head and tail and form and movement; its flippers closely 
resemble fins; and nothing about it seems to differ very markedly 
from the outer aspect of a shark or a codfish. But in reality it 
has no gills and no swim-bladder; it lays no eggs; it does not 
own one truly fish-like organ. It breathes air, it possesses lungs, 
it has warm blood, it suckles its young; in heart and brain and 
nerves and organisation it is a thoroughgoing mammal, with an 
acquired resemblance to the fishy form, due entirely to mere 
similarity in place of residence. 

Running hastily through the chief marsupial developments, 
one may say that the wombats are pouched animals who take the 
place of rabbits or marmots in Europe, and resemble them both 
in burrowing habits and more or less in shape, which closely 
approaches the familiar and ungraceful guinea-pig outline. The 
vulpine phalanger does duty for a fox; the fat and sleepy little 
dormouse phalanger takes the place of a European dormouse. 
Both are so ridiculously like the analogous animals of the larger 
continents that the colonists always call them, in perfect good 
faith, by the familiar names of the old-country creatures. The 
koala poses as a small bear; the cuscus answers to the racoons of 
America. The pouched badgers explain themselves at once by 
their very name, like the Plyants, the Pinchwifes, the Brainsicks, 
and the Carelesses of the Restoration comedy. The ‘ native rabbit’ 
of Swan River is a rabbit-like bandicoot ; the pouched ant-eater 
similarly takes the place of the true ant-eaters of other continents. 
By way of carnivores, the Tasmanian devil is a fierce and savage 
marsupial analogue of the American wolverine; a smaller species 
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of the same type usurps the name and place of the marten; and 
the dog-headed Thylacinus is in form and figure precisely like a 
wolf or a jackal. The pouched weasels are very weasel-like; the 
kangaroo rats and kangaroo mice run the true rats and mice a 
close race in every particular. And it is worth notice, in this 
connection, that the one marsupial family which could compete 
with higher American life, the opossums, are really, so to speak, 
the monkey development of the marsupial race. They have 
opposable thumbs, which make their feet almost into hands ; they 
have prehensile tails, by which they hang from branches in true 
monkey fashion; they lead an arboreal omnivorous existence ; 
they feed off fruits, birds’ eggs, insects, and roots; and altogether 
they are just active, cunning, intelligent, tree-haunting marsupial 
spider-monkeys. 

Australia has also one still more ancient denizen than any of 
these, a living fossil of the very oldest sort, a creature of wholly 
immemorial and primitive antiquity. The story of its discovery 
teems with the strangest romance of natural history. To those 
who could appreciate the facts of the case it was just as curious 
and just as interesting as though we were now to discover some- 
where in an unknown island or an African oasis some surviving 
mammoth, some belated megatherium, or some gigantic and 
misshapen liassic saurian. Imagine the extinct animals of the 
Crystal Palace grounds suddenly appearing to our dazzled eyes in 
a tropical ramble, and you can faintly conceive the delight and 
astonishment of naturalists at large when the barramunda first 
‘swam into their ken’ in the rivers of Queensland. To be sure, 
in size and shape this ‘extinct fish,’ still living and grunting 
quietly in our midst, is comparatively insignificant beside the 
‘dragons of the prime’ immortalised in a famous stanza by 
Tennyson: but to the true enthusiast, size is nothing; and the 
barramunda is just as much a marvel and a monster as the 
Atlantosaurus himself would have been if he had suddenly walked 
upon the stage of time, dragging fifty feet of lizard-like tail in a 
train behind him. And this is the plain story of that marvellous 
discovery of a ‘missing link’ in our own pedigree. 

In the oldest secondary rocks of Britain and elsewhere there 
occur in abundance the teeth of a genus of ganoid fishes known as 
the Ceratodi. (I apologise for ganoid, though it is not a swear- 
word.) These teeth reappear from time to time in several sub- 
sequent formations, but at last slowly die out altogether; and of 
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course all naturalists naturally concluded that the creature to 
which they belonged had died out also, and was long since num- 
bered with the dodo and the mastodon. The idea that a Ceratodus 
could still be living, far less that it formed an important link in 
the development of all the higher animals, could never for a 
moment have occurred to anybody. As well expect to find a 
paleolithic man quietly chipping flints on a Pacific atoll, or to 
discover the ancestor of all horses on the isolated and crag-encircled 
summit of Roraima, as to unearth a real live Ceratodus from a 
modern estuary. In 1870, however, Mr. Krefft took away the 
breath of scientific Europe by informing it that he had found the 
extinct ganoid swimming about as large as life, and six feet long, 
without the faintest consciousness of its own scientific importance, 
in a river of Queensland at the present day. The unsophisticated 
aborigines knew it as barramunda; the almost equally ignorant 
white settlers called it with irreverent and unfilial contempt the 
flat-head. On further examination, however, the despised barra- 
munda proved to be a connecting link of primary rank between 
the oldest surviving group of fishes and the lowest air-breathing 
animals like the frogs and salamanders. Though a true fish, it 
leaves its native streams at night, and sets out on a foraging 
expedition after vegetable food in the neighbouring woodlands. 
There it browses on myrtle leaves and grasses, and otherwise 
behaves itself in a manner wholly unbecoming its piscine ante- 
cedents and aquatic education. To fit it for this strange 
amphibious life, the barramunda has both lungs and gills; it can 
breathe either air or water at will, or, if it chooses, the two 
together. Though covered with scales, and most fish-like in out- 
line, it presents points of anatomical resemblance both to sala- 
manders and lizards; and, as a connecting bond between the 
North American mud-fish on the one hand and the wonderful 
lepidosiren on the other, it forms a true member of the long 
series by which the higher animals generally trace their descent 
from a remote race of marine ancestors. It is very interesting, 
therefore, to find that this living fossil link between fish and 
reptiles should have survived only in the fossil continent, 
Australia. Everywhere else it has long since been beaten out of 
the field by its own more developed amphibian descendants; in 
Australia alone it still drags on a lonely existence as the last relic 
of an otherwise long-forgotten and extinct family. 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


PART II. 
V. 


Tae Signorina Laura di Monterosa lay on a sofa in her lodgings 
in elegant négligé. She was very beautiful; her hair was black, 
abundant, and lustrous, her complexion transparent and inclined 
to olive; her eyes were large, dark, and soft, full of every possi- 
bility of expression. She was dressed in white, with a crimson 
ribbon in her hair, and her little foot extended clad in a crimson 
slipper. One foot was swathed in bandages, and a red silk ker- 
chief was thrown over it. 

The room in which she lay was small but pleasant. She had 
selected as her lodgings apartments that looked to the south over 
the park. The sun entered the windows, but a blind was drawn 
down to soften the blaze; thus the room was full of subdued 
golden light, taking the sharpness off outlines and mellowing 
shadows. Beside the sofa near the head sat Prince Joseph. His 
face was pale; his eyes rested on the beautiful countenance of the 
girl, full of mingled pity, admiration, and love. He saw a sparkle 
on her long lashes. She was red about the eyes. He knew she 
had been crying, though she tried to make light of her accident, 
and denied that she was in pain. Not for a moment did he think 
how preposterous was her claim, made to him at St. Bartholomée, 
to be one of those who stood on a height above the common herd 
of men and women. The height she had battled to over thorns 
and sharp stones was only the stage, and not the really artistic 
pinnacle occupied by a great actress or a great singer. She had 
aimed at nothing higher than to be first dancer at the Court 
Opera House, and had failed ignominiously. 

Prince Joseph was unconscious of this. Although he had 
lived in the world, he was marvellously ignorant of it. He had 
no sense of humour, and was chivalrously abhorrent of satire. 
Instead, therefore, of seeing and laughing over the audacity and 
extravagance of a common dancing-girl, he was stirred to his 
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heart’s core with pity for one noble in mind and pure of soul, 
who had been forced by her necessities to follow a career so 
unworthy of her. . 

‘Indeed, indeed, dear Signorina, you must not continue on 
the stage, or at least not in any other capacity than as an actress. 
I am sure you have the genius for that.’ 

She looked sharply up at him, then changed her questioning 
expression to one of entreaty. ‘Let me hear what you advise, 
Illustrious ?’ 

‘Do not call me that, Laura.’ 

‘There, there!’ she exclaimed, and clapped her hands. ‘ Just 
now I was Signorina, so naturally you were Illustrious. Besides, . 
this is not dear St. Bartholomée.’ 

She turned her face away. 

He remained silent for a moment, then asked tenderly, ‘ What 
is it, Laura? You are crying.’ 

‘I was thinking of the three weeks on the lake. They were 
happy, happy weeks, were they not, Joseph ?’ 

She put out her hand and he clasped it in both his. 

‘O Joseph!’ she went on, ‘I wish I had never come here. 
In the first place I have found you out ; and now I cannot expect 
the happiness of seeing you again at St. Bartholomée next 
summer.’ 

‘I will be there, certainly, Laura.’ 

‘But I will never be able to regard you in the same light 
as before. Now I know you are immeasurably above the 
Herr von Eschenlohe I knew. And now you know that I am 
infinitely below the Fraulein Rosenberg you became acquainted 
with.’ 

‘ How below ?’ he asked. ‘Not so at all.’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ she replied. She did not withdraw her hand 
from his. ‘You thought me then a young lady of some position 
in life, perhaps an authoress, perhaps a female professor of modern 
languages in a girls’ school, perhaps an artist, perhaps a great 
singer. Now you know that I have no position at all, literally 
none. I am but a poor dancing-girl who has injured her foot and 
is thrown out of her profession to starve and die.’ 

‘Good God, Laura! are you serious ?’ 

‘How can I be other than serious?’ she replied. ‘What has 
taken place is transcendently serious to me. That which has 
occurred is to me as much of moment as blindness to the painter 
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and deafness to the musician. I have so injured my ankle that I 
shall not be able to dance for eighteen months at least—if then. 
My doctor says that it would have been a hundred times better 
had I broken a bone: the broken bones unite and become firmer 
than before, but the sprain leaves a permanent weakness. Besides, 
my rejection from the Court Opera House is fatal to my success 
elsewhere. Alas! I told you at St. Bartholomée that I was 
confident in my future. I could always earn my livelihood. I 
had not reckoned on such an accident as this, which incapacitates 
me from continuing in my profession.’ 

‘Grieved as I am at your accident,’ said the young Prince, ‘I 
am glad on this account. I should be sorry to see you continue 
in your profession.’ 

‘Why £0?’ 

‘Because you are too great in mind and soul for it. You 
were born for something better.’ 

Laura laughed. ‘But in the meantime, what am I to do for 
my daily bread? I must work for my living.’ 

‘Have no fears on that score, Laura. I shall be proud-——’ 

She did not allow him to finish his sentence. 

‘I~I am proud, Joseph. Though I am only a dancing-girl, 


I am too proud to accept one penny that I have not honestly 
earned.’ 

‘What, not from a friend ?’ 

‘No; not from a friend.’ 

‘You are very cruel to me, Laura. It would be the greatest 


pleasure to me F 


‘And to me the greatest of humiliations. Indeed, Joseph, 
you are too noble to offer this seriously. You know what would 
be said. You know how the world judges.’ She drew her hand 
from his, ‘If there is one thing I prize, it is my honour. I 
may have no position in the world, but I have a good name. A 
faux pas has lost me my profession, but no faux pas shall forfeit 
my fair name.’ 

‘You are right, Laura,’ he said ; ‘always clear-sighted and 
right. I wish I saw what could be done.’ 

‘Nothing can be done. You must cease to call on me. I do 
not wish it. It will be observed, and compromise that which I 
have told you I value highly.’ 

‘You drive me from your side?’ 

‘In my own interest, and in yours, It is unspeakably pleasant 
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to me to see you here, and to hear your kind voice, but it will 
not do. The world will talk.’ 

‘ Curse the world!’ exclaimed Prince Joseph, rising and pacing 
the room. ‘O Laura! I cannot express to you the weariness and 
disgust I feel in treading the eternal round of social duties. Re- 
strained on every side—nature cramped, the soul oppressed, we 
become mere machines, not men. Would to Heaven I had been 
born in some other station of life, in which I could have acted 
as I liked, gone where I liked, said what I liked, worked at 
what I liked, and chosen—a congenial spirit with whom to asso- 
ciate!’ 

‘And I might say, Would to Heaven I had been born in the 
lap of good fortune! where I had not to toil and submit to 
humiliations many, eat the bread of bitterness, be insulted, and 
trodden under foot.’ 

‘Who has dared to insult and trample on you ?’ 

‘A lone girl, endued with some comeliness, forced by poverty 
to appear in public, cannot escape the insulting looks and words 
of men.’ 

Prince Joseph stood still beside Laura, and with quivering 
voice he said, ‘ Promise me this! Promise me this, dear friend ! 
Never go on the stage again.’ 

‘I can make no promise till I have found some other means 
of earning an honest penny. Joseph, I hate appearing in public! 
I hate myself every time that I have danced on the stage; but 
prava necessitas has driven me toit. Point out tome some other 
way of subsistence, and I will relinquish my profession with joy. 
But what am I saying? My profession has cast me off. I ama 
wreck, Look at this.’ She drew the kerchief, exposing a deli- 
cate bare foot with the ankle bandaged with wet compresses. 
‘This does not look hopeful for a dancer, does it, Joseph ?’ 

The Prince resumed his seat at the sofa head. 

‘Tell me, Laura, what is your ideal of happiness? ’ 

‘That is soon told,’ she answered. ‘I have had enough of 
battling with the world. I have tried my strength, and it has 
failed me. The will of a woman may be strong, but the forces 
arrayed against her are too many for her to overcome. My ideal 
of happiness is therefore to have a shelter under the wing of a 
protector who would shield me from the rough usage of life. I 
would live away from the great rush of mankind, in some sunny 
southern nook, where there are flowers in midwinter, and the 
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snows are high up on the mountains to the north. But I would 
not be wholly out of the world, away from its artistic and intel- 
lectual life ; and in such a home I would strive to be a companion 
to my protector, associating myself with all his pursuits—one 
with him in everything.’ 

‘ Laura, that is my idealalso. But I am cut off from it by my 
rank and position.’ 

‘I am not given the chance of it,’ laughed the girl. ‘It isa 
far-off and impossible dream to me. But, Joseph, surely you 
will be happy. You have made a suitable choice, and the Prin- 
cess Stéphanie, according to all accounts, will make an excellent 
wife.’ 

Joseph coloured. ‘It is not true, Laura—it is not true that 
Iam going to marry her. I could not ask a woman to be my 
wife to whom it was impossible for me to give my heart. I have 
incurred the King’s displeasure, and my mother is greatly an- 
noyed, but I cannot help myself. It would be dishonourable in 
me to take a woman to be my companion for life with estrange- 
ment from her in my soul.’ 

‘Is the engagement come to an end ?’ 

‘ There never was an engagement.’ 

‘How was that? It was matter of common talk in the town 
that you were betrothed to the Princess Stéphanie.’ 

‘Nevertheless, there was no engagement. Something—some 
one stood between us.’ 

‘Shall I make to you a confession?’ asked Laura, timidly, . 
raising her eyes to his. 

‘Yes, Laura: we have no secrets between us, we are fast 
friends.’ 

‘IT have had a call. Herr Pickelmeyer, the director, has been 
here. He is a man in receipt of a good income; he is intelligent 
and well educated, in middle age, and not uncomely. He has a 
strong sense of art, and is altogether an interesting man. He 
has visited me several times to inquire after my poor foot; and 
this day he was here again, to lay himself and his fortune before 
this lamed foot.’ 

‘You refused him? Of course you refused him!’ 

‘I did.’ 

Prince Joseph stood up, and went to the window, where 
he remained looking out. He had drawn up the blind, as the 
sun was set. He remained there, gazing abstractedly into the 
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park, where strollers were walking enjoying the beautiful autumn 
evening. 

Laura watched him ; a roguish expression was in her eye when 
unobserved. Ifthe King had seen it, he would have exclaimed— 
‘ That is certainly the ragged little Jewess so skilful in faux pas. 
I recognise the cunning twinkle of the eye. I stake my crown 
on the identity!’ 

‘Laura!’ cried Prince Joseph, turning round, and instantly 
the expression of the girl changed. 

‘Yes, Joseph ?’ 

‘Why did you refuse Herr Pickelmeyer ?’ 

‘Because, my friend, something and some one stood between us,’ 

‘Laura! dear Laura!’ burst from the young man. ‘It is of 
no use disguising the truth. We love each other. That I love 
you, dearly, madly, needs no confession on my part: you must 
have read my heart. Laura, how selfish Iam! I have been ex- 
acting of you all kinds of sacrifices. I have said: Because I wish 
it, you must leave the stage. Because I wish it, you must not 
earn your livelihood. Because I wish it, you must abandon the 
profession for which you have been trained. Because I wish it, 
you must refuse the honourable offer of a well-to-do and clever 
man, who might have made you happy. I have stood between 
you and an easy and assured position. In return, you ask me 
nothing. I offer you means—you refuse it. You will not 
jeopardise your honour by accepting anything of me. The only 
request you make of me is to keep away. Laura, I cannot do that. 
I must see you. I must hear you talk. I must dream of a happy 
life with you as a dear, dear companion at my side. Laura, you 
have asked no sacrifice of me, and I feel that I am bound to make 
one. I must sacrifice one thing or the other—my rank to secure 
kappiness, or happiness to maintain my rank. Let rank and 
position go. I do not value them, and my whole soul thirsts and 
hungers for a sweet and quiet life, with you as my dear com- 
panion. You know that I cannot raise you to my position. The 
laws of the land forbid it. I might marry you morganatically, 
but I will not. I honour you too highly to offer you my left 
hand. You shall have my right, or none at all. Will you take 
it, Laura?’ He held it forth. Then she put her hand in his, 
‘For life and death, Laura ?’ 

‘Yes, for life and death, Joseph !’ 

‘I will see what arrangement can be made, and let you know, 
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But, Laura, you shall be my wife, my own legitimate wife, even if 
I have to lay aside my coronet.’ 
‘O Joseph! will not the world say you have made a faus 


pas ?? 


VI. 


Marr1acE is not the light and easy matter in Germany that it is 
in England. The war of 1870-71 not only emancipated Germany 
from fear of France, but emancipated the young marrying men 
from the fear of the burgomasters and corporations of their native 
villages. Till then, throughout the major portion of Fatherland, 
such a fatherly interest was felt in the young that they were not 
allowed to marry till the village vestry (as we should call it) had 
sat on the proposal and approved of it. Even now, in places 
where peasants own land, the family sits in conclave, and, where 
there are several brothers, one is elected as the marrying man, to 
carry on the family and hold together the ancestral acres, and the 
rest submit to a celibate life, working on the farm for their mar- 
ried brother, without a thought of violating the family compact. 
Among the upper nobility the right remains of holding family 
courts to decide on the matrimonial affairs of the house, and the 
decisions of these courts have the validity of law. 

It is not generally known that a marriage not approved by 
the family council becomes invalid before the law, and may be 
dissolved, although performed in church. Moreover, a member 
of one of the princely houses who marries out of his own sphere, . 
even into a noble house which is not ‘ immediate,’ bastardises his 
children, and may at any time cancel his marriage and contract 
another. Such unions are called morganatic, and are made with 
the left hand. 

If, however, a prince elects to marry legally, with his right 
hand, some woman who does not belong to the sovereign and 
‘immediate ’ houses, he forfeits his title, his rank, and sinks to 
the position of his wife. All the sixteen quarterings of his here- 
ditary arms are effaced, and he stands in the position of one 
founding a family without a past. We have seen quite recently, 
in England, the marriage of a Prince Wittgenstein to a lady of 
respectable family. The result was that his title and position 
passed as effectually as by his death from him to his elder son by 
a former wife. 

As bubbles rise from the bottom, so with the bubble fame. 
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The fame of Prince Joseph’s engagement came to his mother from 
below, through her lady’s maid. 

‘Nonsense !’ exclaimed the Princess. ‘ Aenchen, impossible ! 
Where did you hear this cock-and-bull tale? My son would not 
so forget himself. The thing is inconceivable. I cannot—I will 
not believe it !’ 

‘ Transparency,’ ! answered the maid, ‘it is too terribly true. 
I heard it from Ernst, the valet of his Highness. Ernst tells me 
that he met the mother of the young lady, and she assured him 
it was so. The Prince was at St. Bartholomée, on the Konig 
See, last summer for three weeks, and there met the Fraulein. 
Ernst says they were about together every day, either boating or 
climbing the mountains. And now, Transparency, the young 
lady has come to the capital, and his Highness has visited her 
repeatedly, and is resolved to marry her.’ 

‘I cannot believe it. The idea is too horrible. There will be 
an arrangement. He will not be such a—he will not be so un- 
reasonable as to marry her!’ 

‘I assure you, Transparency, he is determined to do so.’ 

‘Run, Aenchen, with a note to Count Lindenberg. I must 
see him. He will have influence with my son.’ 

Half an hour later Count Lindenberg arrived at the Waldau 
palace. He found the ‘reigning princess’ (as the head of an 
‘immediate’ family is entitled, though all sovereignty has gone 
from it)—he found the reigning princess in high excitement. 

Count Lindenberg was a perfect man of the world. A 
gentleman in manner, with scrupulous observance of all etiquette 
necessary in court and in society, he had no higher ambition 
than to enjoy life and stand well with the King. He was without 
enthusiasm, romance, or feeling. ‘A charming man, a depend- 
able man,’ said the princess, ‘a man who will never make a 
faux pas.’ 

She was relieved to see him and pour out her alarm into his 
ear. ‘You do not know as I do, Count, how untrustworthy 
Joseph is. He was a delicate boy, and his constitution has never 
been strong. This has obliged him in early youth to live more 
to himself and out of the social world than befits one of his rank. 
It has had a bad effect on him. He is impatient of our social 
restraints, and chafes at the etiquette of his class. He spent so 


1 The title is ‘ Durchlaucht,’ literally ‘ Transparency.’ The absurdity is dis- 
guised in the English ‘ Your Serene Highness,’ 
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much of his early life in one of our country mansions with his 
tutor that he likes freedom and simplicity, and finds city life 
unendurable. He_is also headstrong, and I greatly fear he will 
take the bit in his mouth and run away. Who is this girl he has 
taken a fancy to?’ 

‘I have heard something about it,’ said Count Lindenberg, 
‘but I had no idea that there would be more than a liaison.’ 

‘A great deal more. That I should not have minded. But 
—marriage.’ 

‘A morganatic marriage, if he insists, is no greattie. It can 
always be broken away from.’ 

‘He is too romantic and foolish to think of anything less 
than this. Can you effect aught, Count ?’ 

‘TI will do what I can, but I have not much influence with 
your son. The King, fortunately, knows nothing of this yet, and 
it must be kept from him. He is concerned that nothing came 
of the introduction to the Princess Stéphanie.’ 

‘ But who is the girl? ’ asked the mother again. 

‘I do not know more than this. | She came here from Mann- 
heim to try her luck as premiére danseuse, and failed. In the 
ballet she fell and injured her ankle, which incapacitates her 
from dancing again, at least for a twelvemonth. So much I 
know from the Tagblatt (Daily News). I know also that even 
if she had not hurt herself she would have been rejected. She 
is not an accomplished dancer. She is beautiful, rather Israelite 
in eyes and nose and jaw, but ‘passes herself off as an Italian. 
If you wish, Transparency, I will institute inquiries as to her’ 
origin, date of birth and of vaccination.’ 

The Princess moved impatiently in her chair. 

‘No, Lindenberg, I care little or nothing about what she 
was or what will become of her. What I care for is the extrica- 
tion of my son from her toils. He must not marry her, not 
even morganatically. It will injure his success in life. Now 
is the time to nip the attachment in the bud. The girl is 
an adventuress, and may, no doubt, be bought off at this early 
stage.’ 

Lindenberg shook his head. 

‘Why do you doubt ?’ asked the Princess. 

‘Transparency, she is no fool. His Majesty is persuaded 
that she threw herself down when she saw the opinion of the 
house was unfavourable, and so converted her defeat into an 
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ovation. The move was clever, and succeeded, Such a person 
will not let go her grasp on Joseph for a sum of money.’ 

‘Do what you can.’ 

‘I will do my utmost, certainly, Princess, at the risk of 
embroiling myself with Joseph.’ 

‘Oh, Lindenberg! I wish you were my son. I hate senti- 
mentality ina man. Between us, be it whispered, Joseph is a 
fool.’ 

On leaving the Waldau palace the Count drove straight to 
the lodgings of the Signorina. He knew that he would not en- 
counter Prince Joseph there, as he was in attendance on the King. 

He was received at once by Laura. 

‘Upon my word, Signorina,’ said the Count, ‘my dear friend 
Waldau has good taste to lose his heart to one so charming as 
yourself, I only regret that he has forestalled me.’ 

‘Has Joseph sent you here?’ asked the girl, with a suspicious 
glance of her beautiful eyes. 

‘On the contrary, Signorina, Joseph would eat his heart 
out with jealousy if he knew I were here. He is selfish, is 
Joseph, and would hide his treasure from the eyes of all men. 
But, faith ! I would do the same were I sorich: I should begrudge 
the sun its look on this lovely face, and the wind its freedom in 
kissing this sweet cheek.’ 

Laura made no answer, she waited to learn to what this 
would lead. 

‘I have come on my own account, Signorina, and on that of 
the family of Waldau. Joseph is my friend and comrade. I am 
interested in all that concerns him, and I do not want him to 
place himself in a false position.’ 

‘I wajt for further explanation.’ 

‘I have heard, Signorina, that the Prince has proposed to 
marry you.’ 

‘ He has.’ 

‘Now are you aware of the consequences ?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘Ido not think youcre. If he marries below his rank and 
without the consent of his family, he forfeits all his rights.’ 

‘Yes, he sacrifices his title. In love there must be sacrifice.’ 

‘Quite so. The sacrifice of title is great. But he sacrifices 
something more. He loses all his rights on the Waldau estates. 
He loses his place in the family. He becomes as a dead man, 
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who can draw no revenues. All he will have to subsist on will 
be the alms afforded him by the family.’ 

‘Is this true?’ She was startled. 

‘ As true as that you are a Jewess.’ 

She coloured and sprang to her feet. ‘Iam an Italian, I 
am of a noble family in the Trentino.’ 

‘You never knew Frankfort-on-Main and the Juden Gasse ? 
You never sold matches to passers-by ?’ 

Her eyes fell, she resumed her place on the sofa, and turned 
her face away sulkily, and said, ‘ Go on!’ 

Count Lindenberg laughed. The shot had told. The King 
was right. This was the same young girl who was skilled in 
making faux pas. 

Presently Laura turned her face round and laughed also, 
laughed merrily, with a wicked twinkle in her eyes. ‘You are 
of the world, Count, and know its ways. You are not like 
Joseph. There!’—she held out her hand to him—‘keep the 
secret of a poor girl who must push her fortunes.’ He took her 
fingers and kissed them. 

‘I respect your secret,’ he said ; ‘and now, seriously, let us to 
business again. Now we understand each other. We are both 
of the world ; so we will reckon with each other without sentiment. 
Shall it be so?’ 

‘Go on,’ she replied. 

‘Very well, Fraulein. If Joseph marries you without his 
father and mother’s consent, he ceases to belong to the Waldaus, - 
He loses his family name. He is cut from the family tree. He 
has no longer claims on the family estates. You clearly under- 
stand that ? Consequently if he defies the Waldau house in this 
matter, he is reduced to beggary. If you are a poor girl pushing 
your fortunes, as you say, you are pushing them into a cul-de-sac 
if you lead Joseph to the altar. You will do better for yourself 
and for him if you make some other arrangement.’ 

Laura shook her head. ‘To be cast aside in a couple of years, 
No, Count, I will not think of that.’ 

‘Then will you treat with the family? You will not find the 
Princess unreasonable. If you confer on her the great obligation 
of leaving the capital, and breaking off all connection with her son, 
she will do what she can to show her gratitude.’ 

‘You see the state I am in,’ said Laura, ‘lamed by a cruel 
accident. The doctor absolutely forbids——’ 

13—5 
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‘There, there!’ interrupted Lindenberg. ‘You forget that I 
am a man of the world, and know its ways. I admire your clever- 
ness in covering your retreat. You threw yourself down.’ 

Laura looked wonderingly at him. Then he laughed, and she 
laughed also. 

‘I like you, Count,’ she said: ‘you are indeed a man of the 
world.’ 

‘To return to business,’ said he: ‘ will you leave the capital ? 
You cannot obtain a place here on the stage. If you like, I will 
recommend you to my friend the Prince of Hohenneuffen-Siegburg. 
He has a little theatre at Siegburg, and will be delighted to see 
you dance on his stage.’ 

She tossed her head. ‘I thank you.’ 

‘Why do you not leave the ballet and take to the drama? 
You are inimitable as an actress.’ 

Laura laughed. ‘I am not going to work for my living when 
I have a living offered me for nothing.’ 

‘Well, at what price will you go?’ 

‘You put matters in a coarse and indelicate form. Say, what 
is the worth of the gratitude of the Princess Waldau ?’ 

‘I do not know for certain. As far as I can weigh it—two 
thousand thalers’ (£300). 

‘ Make it three thousand’ (£450), ‘and I will go.’ 

‘Be it so. Two thousand down and fifteen hundred at six 
months. A bond, moreover, from you not to return to the capital, 
or to forfeit the whole, so that should you change your mind we 
may come down on you and lock you up.’ 


VIL 


‘Dear, dear friend !—You will see me no more. I have fled, 
My conscience will not suffer me to stay. The sacrifice you offer 
I dare not accept. It is too great. I am too unworthy. Never 
could I forgive myself had I separated you from your family and 
broken the heart of your mother, and brought the grey hairs of 
the Prince your father with sorrow to the grave. No! far be from 
me to do that which is unworthy of me. At least I will preserve a 
clear conscience. I will be able to say to myself, “ Thou hast done 
what was honourable.” Fare thee well, best heart-loved friend. 
Never, never shall I forget those happy days at St. Bartholomée. 
Will they ever return? I cannot believe it. Happiness is for 
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you, born in a palace, nurtured in wealth, not for a poor orphan 
girl with nothing but her genius and her integrity of purpose to 
carry her through the world! Oh that this aching heart were at 
rest in the ancestral vault of the de Monterosas in the Trentino! 
Farewell, best loved, only loved one! I can no more; my tears 
blind my eyes, they distil over my paper, they mingle with my 
ink. Pardon the briny blots; they are pledges of my affection, 
tokens of the agony I endure in tearing myself from you to pursue 
alone the thorny path! Tothink that after six months—St. Bar- 
tholomée. I mean, it will be the anniversary of our meeting 
there. Alas! shall I outlive that sad anniversary? Joseph! I 
learned that if you married me you would forfeit everything—be 
poor, almost penniless, be estranged from your family. I think 
nothing of money; but I cannot reconcile it to my conscience 
to step between you and your parents. Farewell !—Your heart- 
broken ‘ LAURA.” 

This letter reached Joseph next morning. He read and re- 
read it with despair in his heart. He pressed it to his lips, but 
without discerning that the teardrops that stained it were drops of 
eau sucré, 

‘Noble, disinterested, heroic-hearted girl!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Ten thousand times art thou dearer to me now than before! 
Now I see the whole purity and beauty of your soul.’ 

He tried to discover whither Laura had fled, but was baffled in 
his inquiry: she had so completely effaced her traces that he was 
unable to follow her. 

The winter was cold. The capital lay high, on a bald exposed 
plain, where the changes of temperature are rapid. Joseph was at 
no time strong; anxiety and heartache, the weariness of Court life, 
began to tell on his delicate constitution, and he became subject 
to a cough. His mother was anxious, and the doctors advised a 
spring on the Riviera. The Princess was glad to send him away ; 
change of scene would do him good, and his sister, the Princess 
Irmgard, showed a little token of delicacy—or perhaps disappoint- 
ment, as nothing had been settled as yet about the Prince Leut- 
hold. He was still attentive, but did not propose. Perhaps her 
leaving might precipitate matters. A family known to the 
Waldaus was wintering at Mentone, the Baron and Baroness 
Weissenhorn, with three charming daughters. 

So Joseph and his sister left Germany, its frosts and bitter 
winds, and arrived in a couple of days in another climate, in a land 
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bursting into flower—tulips and red anemones in all the vineyards, 
The Mediterranean was blue as the Alpine gentian, the sky above 
blue, and the sun hot. The north winds were caught and cast 
back upon the wintry plains of Germany by the Maritime Alps. 

Joseph, who had been looking sad, began to smile. The quiet, 
the beauty, the sun cheered him. Then he thought how Laura 
had pictured such a spot when telling him what was her ideal of 
happiness, and he sighed for the dear companion at his side who 
could share his thoughts. Irmgard was a nice girl, but her world 
was the Court; away from that was banishment and death. Her 
only pleasure at Mentone was to hear of, or converse about, the 
capital. The family of von Weissenhorn were agreeable; the 
young ladies fresh, and enthusiastic about art and natural history. 
Joseph saw a good deal of them, and most of all of the eldest, 
Hermine, who read Schopenhauer and liked to discuss philo- 
sophy. He was courteous to her, and she made aset athim. Of 
this he was unconscious, engrossed as he was in thoughts of Laura, 
and wonder whether she would be at St. Bartholomée in June. 
There were no other Germans at Mentone that winter ; therefore 
the young prince and his sister were necessarily thrown into daily 
association with the Weissenhorns. ‘The Baron was an intelligent 
man and good company. 

Irmgard wrote home every week chronicling the small events 
of every day, and her mother drew the conclusion that Joseph had 
forgotten the ballet-dancer and was attaching himself to Hermine 
von Weissenhorn. If he were to marry her it would be a 
mésalliance, but it would be better than that other affair from 
which it had cost the Waldaus five hundred pounds to extricate 
their eldest son. A romantic fool like Joseph must be married as 
soon as possible, to save him from some other folly ; let him take 
‘the Weissenhorn’ and hand on the coronet to his brother 
Rudolph, a finer fellow altogether than his elder brother, a man 
who understood life and was not likely to take false steps. 
Rudolph was just of age. He was in the army, was a great 
favourite at Court, fascinated all the young ladies of the capital, 
and excited universal regret that perverse fate had made him a 
younger son. 

In May Joseph and his sister returned to the capital, looking 
much better. Joseph had lost his cough, and, though his eye was 
almost feverishly bright and his cheek sunken, yet he seemed 
better in spirits, Irmgard was wild with delight at a return to 
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the routine of revelry which had become with her a necessary of 
life. Joseph, on the other hand, had enjoyed the quiet of the 
Riviera, the walks amongst the vineyards flower-picking, and the 
excursions up the mountain glens. The freedom from restraint 
had been to him an unspeakable boon, and the doctors who exa- 
mined him on his return pronounced that with rest and relief 
from anxieties he would make old bones. 

He then announced to his father and mother that he was pre- 
pared to resign his hereditary rights to his brother if he were 
assured an annual income, moderate in amount, on which he could 
live at ease and in his own way. His proposal was closed with 
eagerly. His mother conjectured that he intended to marry 
Hermine von Weissenhorn. He resigned his office as equerry to 
the King and his place in the army. He proposed to take the 
name of Herr von Eschenlohe, from the ruined castle belonging to 
the family on the Swabian Jura, and that this estate, together with 
a yearly rent-charge, should be made over to him, the estate in 
perpetuity, the rent-charge for life. 

‘I think, my dear Joseph, that you are taking, for once in 
your life, a step in the right direction,’ said his mother. ‘ Your 
brother Rudolph has a stronger constitution than you; he has 
neither tubercles on the lungs nor romance in the brain. For the 
first, pine baths are recommended; for the latter, matrimony. 
You are quite right, Joseph. The Court is not the place for you; 
that which you are best qualified for is domestic life, and that is 
incompatible with life in society and about a Court. Go, my dear, 
and may you soon be rocking a cradle whilst your wife knits your 
stockings. That will be to you felicity which is to me Philistinism.’ 

Every arrangement had been completed by the end of May. 
In June, Joseph von Eschenlohe, no longer Hereditary Prince of 
Waldau, free from care, his heart dancing, left the capital, divested 
of his Court, military, social, and family duties, a free man, and 
took his way to St. Bartholomée. 

In the guest-book of that establishment may be read :— 


1869, June 1. Fri. Laura de Monterosa (Rosenberg) and mother. 
June 2. Herr Joseph von Eschenlohe and valet. 


And underneath, added in the handwriting of the host :— 


These unfortunates were wedded by the Vicar of Berchtesgaden 
on June 16 following. 


On May 28 Signorina Laura had received the sum of one 
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thousand five hundred marks from the Waldau family. She ac- 
knowledged it with grateful thanks, and on the following day set 
out for St. Bartholomée, which she reached on June 1, and on the 
next day had the pleasure of welcoming her friend Joseph. He, 
with frankness, told her what he had done, and she, without 
frankness, told him nothing of the money she had received from 
his family. Of that he knew nothing till a week after their mar- 
riage, when they were sitting by the lake in the evening. 

‘ Laura,’ he said, ‘I think we will fulfil your ideal picture of 
happiness, and go down to the Riviera for the winter. I believe 
that with the growth of civilisation and perfection of means of 
transport, no one who can afford it will dream of wintering in the 
north, but will go to sun for winter as he goes to the mountains 
or seaside for summer.’ 

‘I shall be very delighted,’ she answered. ‘There is plenty of 
society there.’ 

‘But if we go, there is surely no need of our taking with us 
that dreadful vulgar old woman whom you drag about with you. 
Of course, when you were single you needed a duenna, but not 
now ; and she is repugnant to me.’ 

‘What—my mother ?’ 

‘She is not your mother, Laura. You told me she was hired 
to act as companion and represent a mother.’ 

‘But she is my mother!’ 

‘I do not understand. You once assured me she was not.’ 

‘Oh!’ laughed Laura, ‘I only said that because you did not 
seem to like her.’ 

Joseph looked grave. He was dissatisfied. ‘ You should not 
have trifled with the truth,’ he said. ‘However, to change the 
topic, I have thought that after leaving here , 

‘The sooner the better, I am sick of this place.’ 

‘Laura! is it possible ? I thought this was a paradise to you. 
You have surely not tired of being with me?’ 

‘No, I will not say that ; but a woman loves change, and I see 
no one here but you and the host and hostess, my mother, and 
your valet. You always carry me away at this lively time of the 
day, when the tourists come.’ 

‘Do youlike to seethem? I thought you desired to fly them.’ 

‘On the contrary, they distract me in my ennui; there is 
always something comic about them that excites one’s amusement.’ 

‘You have changed your opinion greatly.’ 
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‘A woman is allowed to change. Now go on with your pro- 
posal, You were about to suggest something.’ 

‘Yes—I said I had a scheme for going somewhere on our 
leaving this place. Where would you like to go?’ 

‘ Anywhere where there is life.’ 

‘I know your desire of seeing the old home of your ancestors, 
in the Trentino: you have so often spoken with feeling of the 
ruined castle of Monterosa, and the tombs of the old knights in 
the church.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Laura, looking down confusedly. She took up the 
end of her lace shawl and played with it. ‘Ido not care about 
going there now. You see, dear Joseph, now that I have you I 
do not care for the past.’ 

‘Thank you for that, dearest,’ he said, pressing her hand. 

‘But surely you would like to meet once more the old com- 
panions of childhood, and revisit scenes endeared by old memo- 
ries—in the Trentino?’ 

‘Not at all. I was so young when I left the Trentino that I 
remember next to nothing about it.’ 

‘ Where, then, shall we go, dear Laura ?’ 

‘ Oh, to Isch]. There the empress, and perhaps the emperor, take 
summer holidays, and there one will see the world, grand folk and 
grand dresses, and hear the band and lounge in the Casino garden, 
and go to the summer theatre, and eat ices and drink champagne 
and buy jewellery.’ 

‘Good heavens, Laura! I thought you cared for none of these _ 
things, and delighted in mountain solitudes and alpine flowers.’ 

‘TI hate mountain solitudes and cannot abide alpine flowers.’ 

‘In the winter we will go to the Riviera.’ 

‘Yes—to Monte Carlo. I want to try my luck at the tables.’ 

‘I object to playing.’ 

‘I delight in it.’ 

‘Well, Laura, I dare say that you cannot enjoy the Alps now; 
after having strained your ankle last autumn, it would not be wise 
for you to walk much among rocks or on slippery turf.’ 

‘I did not strain my ankle.’ 

‘Yes, Laura, when you fell—when dancing in “ Robert the 
Devil.”’ 

‘ Dear simpleton, I did not fall. I threw myself down.’ 

‘Laura! what do you mean?’ 

‘Did you not hear the hiss? My dancing dissatisfied the 
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critics. It was necessary for me to gain their sympathy and save 
myself from an ignominious retreat.’ 

Joseph was silent. He was shocked and pained. 

‘Shall we go to the Trentino or not ?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ she said impatiently. ‘ What is the Trentino to me?’ 

‘ At least—it is your birthplace.’ 

‘Not at all. That was all a lie. Iam no Italian. I have 
never been in the Trentino in my life. I was born and bred at 
Frankfort-on-Main. I am a Jewess. My father was an old rag 
and bone merchant. Are you satisfied? You know all now.’ 

‘One thing more, Laura,’ he said gravely, with his head bowed. 
‘ My mother, in her answer received to-day to my announcement 
of our marriage, says something which I cannot make out about 
money you have received.’ 

‘Yes. I received of her first two thousand, and only a few 
days ago fifteen hundred thalers.’ 

‘What for, Laura ?’ 

‘What for, stupid ?—why, for giving you up.’ 

‘I do not comprehend.’ 

‘Why, she and your friend Count Lindenberg were deter- 
mined to prevent our marriage, so last autumn in the capital 
they offered me three thousand five hundred thalers if I would go; 
two thousand down, and fifteen hundred after six months. Of 
course I accepted.’ 

‘But, Laura, your letters to me contained nothing of that.’ 

‘Am I a fool?’ 

He made no reply to this question. His head hung lower on 
his chest. ‘ Go on,’ he said in a hollow voice. 

‘Well, I accepted, and went. I received the last payment on 
the twenty-eighth of May, and on the twenty-ninth started for 
St. Bartholomée, where I expected to meet you. Am I not 
clever ?—I have got both that sum and you. How Lindenberg 
must gnash his teeth to know I have outwitted him!’ 

‘You saw the Count?’ 

‘Several times—a man of the world. But he met his match 
in me.’ 

Joseph stood up. ‘Iam cold,’ he said. ‘I will go in.’ 

‘I will remain sitting here,’ she said. ‘It is tiresome indoors, 
and only a little less tiresome here.’ 

As Joseph entered the old priory he sighed and said to him- 
self, ‘ After all—I have taken a false step.’ 
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Vil. 


A TWELVEMONTH had passed—just a twelvemonth, for it was again 
June; and again in June there appeared an entry in the guest- 
book of St. Bartholomée. 


1870, June 24, Herr and Frau von Eschenlohe with infant and attendants. 


A great change had taken place in the appearance of Joseph 
von Eschenlohe. He had spent the winter on the Riviera, but the 
southern aspect and soft air had not availed to arrest the rapid 
decline into which he had fallen. 

A bitter disappointment his had been. He had sacrificed 
everything for a woman who he trusted would have proved a con- 
genial companion, and had found too late that he was linked to 
one entirely unsympathetic, selfish, and heartless. 

His disappointment had precipitated the break-up of his health. 
He had grown worse as spring came on, and at the advent of summer 
he was seized with a feverish impatience to get back to Germany, 
there to die. A little child was born to him in April, and, as soon 
as his wife and the infant could leave the south, his face was set 
northwards. 

But where should he rest till the last change came? He could 
not go to the capital. His wife would not be noticed there by 
his family, and his father and mother were too occupied in political 
and social affairs to give him attention. St. Bartholomée was a 
quiet, beautiful spot, where he had spent the happiest days of his 
life: he would go there. . Frau von Eschenlohe was ill-pleased at 
the choice, but she could not refuse to accompany him. Her 
little fortune of three thousand five hundred thalers was gone, 
spent at Monte Carlo, or in dresses and jewellery. 

She had grown even more beautiful than before—the girlish 
bud had burst into splendid bloom. She had attracted great 
admiration at Ischl, at Monte Carlo, and at Mentone. Wherever 
she went she had been flattered and courted. She loved gaiety, 
distraction, and conquests. The sick husband saw little of her 
till she began to expect the arrival of the child, and then she 
harassed him with her perversity, caprice, and ill-humour. 

Whilst on the road Joseph caught cold, and when he reached 
St. Bartholomée was confined to his room. It became obvious to 
host and hostess that he would never leave it. A Sister of Mercy 
was sent for to nurse him, as Laura could not, or would not, 
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undertake the responsibility. She had a nurse for the child. She 
spent much of her time in dressing and walking, or sitting before 
the priory watching the arrival and departure of the visitors, and 
occasionally entering into conversation with them. But this year 
tourists were few. The Franco-German war was in progress. 
Husbands, brothers, sons were in the field, and the few men at 
home were overworked in business and unable to take holiday. 
The women had not the heart to make pleasure excursions whilst 
those they loved were under arms. 

Joseph von Eschenlohe had followed the campaign with a 
lively interest. His own regiment had been engaged and sharply 
treated. But for Laura he would have been in the battle-field, 
and fallen gloriously for his country. Better that than to die of 
a broken heart and worn lungs. He had left the army when he 
resigned his title—for her. It was disappointment which had 
cast him down and taken the vital energy from him. But for the 
false step he would have had sufficient health to have gone with 
his regiment into battle—he supposed so, rightly or wrongly. 

His place was at a window that looked out over the lake 
towards its head, and the twin peaks of the Devil’s Horns, black, 
ribbed with snow. He sat there by the hour, looking forth, watch- 
ing the changes in the scene caused by the sun as it shifted its 
place above, or by the flying shadows of the clouds. He was never 
weary of that view; he was even happy and at peace gazing forth 
upon it. Once in the morning, when the post came, Laura visited 
him and read the newspaper to him. She visited him again in 
the afternoon, and talked and yawned and complained of the 
dullness of the place and the lack of subjects of conversation. 

Often the child was brought to him, and he took pleasure in 
watching the tiny creature as it slept on his lap. But his cough 
woke it, and he could not retain it in his arms. 

When the soft evening light filled the room the good Sister 
knelt and said her prayers, and from below at the same time came 
the hum of the voices of the servants and host and foresters at 
their devotions, like the hum of a hive of bees. And as the church 
bell rang Joseph listened to the echoes of the bell from the moun- 
tain walls passing away up and down the lake. After that he was 
helped to bed ; then Laura came to wish him good night, and he 
was left to sleep the night away. 

As he sat by day looking out of his window, he asked himself 
repeatedly whether it was well for a man to form an ideal for 
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himself, and strive to attain it, or whether it is not best for him 
to accept the commonplace and conform himself to it? He was 
unable to answer the question to his satisfaction. He had sought 
an ideal out of the sphere in which he thought it would have been 
in vain to seek it, and he had been miserably deceived ; yet here 
was the good Sister of Mercy following some ideal inexplicable to 
him, and her whole face spoke content and happiness. To all his 
acquaintance he had seemed a fool; but then is not every idealist 
a fool to the vulgar? 

He was unable to deny that he had been a fool. Hevhad given 
up everything for the sake of an idea—the idea of a quiet, sweet, 
domestic life. With the seeds of consumption in him he had felt 
a craving for a restful, simple home life, and to gain this he had 
thrown up his commission in the army, his office about the king, 
his right of primogeniture; he had descended from his proper rank; 
he had forfeited his very name. Was he wrong in doing this? 
No, he was wrong in nothing; but he was inexperienced in the 
craft and dissimulation that every man of the world takes account 
of, and detects, or, if he does not detect it, takes for granted as 
present. A weak man he had not proved himself, but an ignorant 
man, and he owed his ignorance to his bringing up apart from 
men. Neither Count Lindenberg nor his brother Rudolf could 
have committed his folly, because both had been reared in an 
atmosphere of make-believe, and had no faith in sincerity, no 
expectation of finding truth in any man or woman. 

One day there was great commotion at St. Bartholomée. 
The royal hunting lodge was being put to rights, the windows 
thrown open, the apartments brushed, the furniture dusted. The 
King of Bavaria had sent orders to have it ready. A king was 
coming to it—Joseph’s king—for a week, to rest and recruit from 
the strain of public affairs. In that year of war the strain was 
great, and this particular king was indisposed through overwork 
and over-excitement. The lodge of St. Bartholomée had been 
placed at his service, and he accepted it. 

When Joseph von Eschenlohe heard that his king was coming 
to this retreat he was troubled. He did not desire to be seen and 
pitied in his sick condition. But he need have felt no anxiety lest 
the King should hear of his being there and visit him. It is the 
first duty of those in attendance on the great to keep from them 
everything disagreeable ; and what more disagreeable than the 
sight of sickness? 
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Count Lindenberg arrived at the priory before the King to seo 
that everything was ready for him, and he at once encountered 
Laura, who was delighted to meet him, and rejoiced that for a 
while the lonely spot would be made gay with company. 

‘Consider my condition, Count,’ she said, ‘mewed up in this 
cloistral spot, which is as inaccessible as Crusoe’s Isle, with a sick 
husband on my hands. Is it not intolerable?’ 

‘Ts he very ill?’ 

‘So so; I am no judge in such matters; better one day, worse 
the next ;"no doctor nearer than Berchtesgaden, and no company 
at all here. I am wearied to death.’ 

‘The King must know nothing of Joseph’s presence here; it 
would drive him away at once. He is specially averse to anything 
of the sort. By the way, what is the name Joseph goes by now? 
It has escaped me.’ 

‘Von Eschenlohe.’ 

‘Ah! Fortunately his Majesty does not know it. Joseph 
disappeared from Court society; his health, we were told, had 
given way, and he was speedily forgot. Only the family and I 
were in the secret. The name, however, I clean forgot, if I ever 
heard it. But, Signorina, if I may so call you in memory of a 
former acquaintance, how doubly charming you have grown! 
Upon my word, I too would languish here in ennui were it not 
that your delightful society would be a solace. I promise myself 
the pleasure of seeing a good deal of you. Would Joseph like to 
see me? I suppose not, and I should prefer not to see him. It 
is somewhat shocking to a man’s nerves to meet an acquaintance 
breaking up in health. It gives him the shivers and makes him 
hypochondriacal about himself. No, say nothing to Joseph about 
my presence here. It would be painful for him to see me, and I 
would rather be spared the pain of seeing him.’ 

So the King arrived, and heard nothing of who was under the 
same roof with him. He saw Laura, but without recognising in 
the fashionable lady the premiére danseuse whom he had damned. 
Now and then, when an arch expression came over her face, he said 
to himself, ‘I have certainly seen this face before.’ Eschenlohe! 
Eschenlohe! I cannot recall the name, nor the place where I 
must have met her.’ 

The King was a genial man, he was relaxing from his labours, 
shaking off care, and he was delighted to have a beautiful young 
lady to talk to and joke with, compliment, and criticise. He 
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insisted on Laura joining his water parties, on sitting with him 
and his attendants under the trees at their picnic meals. The 
weather was superb, and invited to an out-of-door life. Linden- 
berg saw more of Laura than the King. He was continually with 
her. Joseph saw little of his wife during the week of the King’s 
stay. A hasty good-morning and a good-night were all he got 
from her. As he sat at his window, he could hear her voice, her 
clear silvery laugh, and he inquired with whom she conversed. 
The nursing Sister told him that the King had been graciously 
pleased to take notice of the lady, and required her presence to 
divert him. He was finding St. Bartholomée solitary. 

Joseph submitted with a sigh. The days were long to him 
with no one to speak to, no one to read to him. He became 
feverishly excited about Laura; he asked why she did not come 
near him. He remonstrated with her at night when she wished 
him good repose. She turned aside his remonstrance with a 
laugh, as of no weight, and deserted him again the next day. 

Then Joseph, weakened and made irritable by his sickness, 
sent for her, but he was told she was away. The King and Count 
Lindenberg had gone chamois-shooting, and had invited her to 
accompany them. She would not be back till dusk. He thought 
of their excursion after the chamois, and of the edelweiss flowers 
Laura had plucked for him, at the risk of her life. Then, all at 
once, and for the first time, the suspicion came on him, that then 
she had dissembled, and thrown herself down to arouse his 
sympathy and kindle his passion to the point of declaration. He -° 
thought over the circumstances: he would ask her on her return. 
Presently he heard voices. The Sister of Mercy was asleep in 
her chair, with the rosary between her fingers, and was snoring 
loud. Joseph staggered to the door and went out on the balcony 
and leaned over the rail. 

He saw the hunting party returning—the King, Lindenberg, 
a couple of foresters, and Laura, the latter lame, led by the King 
and Lindenberg, leaning on both their arms. 

As they drew near he heard her voice ; there was pathos in it, 
‘I am not suffering much, your Majesty! It was foolish of me— 
I disobeyed your order. But the little bunch of edelweiss was so 
tempting, it lay on a ledge such a few feet below, that I ventured 
down. My foot slipped, I lost all consciousness. Ithought I was 
going over the edge and shut my eyes, and gave myself up for lost.’ 

‘You were lying at the very edge, your alpenstock had dis- 
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appeared down the abyss, but one hand still clutched the edel- 
weiss, and that hung over the chasm.’ 

‘It was to adorn the cap of your Majesty,’ said Laura, timidly. 
‘ As a little memorial of a poor quiet girl whom—’ Suddenly her 
eyes, raised in a climax of pathos, caught those of Joseph, wild, 
fevered, glaring out of his haggard face, as he leaned over the 
balcony. 

‘My God!’ exclaimed Laura. ‘ Your Majesty must excuse me. 
I must escape to my room and exchange my dress, which is soiled 
and torn.’ 

At the same moment the Sister of Mercy appeared on the 
gallery, red and indignant. ‘Good heavens, Herr Joseph, why 
have you been so injudicious? You gave me such a turn, when 
I opened my eyes and found you were gone. Come back into the 
room instantly.’ 

‘Who is that? what is that?’ asked the King, nervously. 

‘I fear, your Majesty, it is a sick man who has got away from 
his nurse.’ 

‘Sick—fever? Anything contagious?’ exclaimed the King, 
now alarmed. ‘I ought to have been informed of this. I would 
never have come here to run the risk of infection had I known it. 
What is it? Typhus? Typhoid? Scarlet? Good heavens— 
don’t say smallpox.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort, your Majesty. I only heard the parti- 
culars this morning. There is a poor fellow, I am told, in the 
hotel who is in a consumption.’ 

‘I do not like it,’ said the King. ‘Consumption is not in- 
fectious, but it kills, and I should not like to be here when he 
died. It is offensive tome. I thought I heard a hacking cough. 
It teased me; but I thought it proceeded from one of the ser- 
vants, and was chronic. Good heavens, Lindenberg! the man 
might die whilst Iam here! Pack up my traps—I mean, tell the 
valet to do so, and I will be off this evening. I am tired of this 
place. It would be unendurable but for the pretty lady. By 
the way, Lindenberg ’"—the King drew nearer to his equerry-—‘I 
have found her out. You would never suspect who she was. I 
have the royal prerogative of never forgetting a face. I found 
her out when she fell in plucking the edelweiss, She is the 
preniére danseuse who threw herself down on the stage, the 
Jewish child who threw herself down in the Juden Gasse, and she 
threw herself down again to-day on the Alp.’ 
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Lindenberg laughed. 

‘Little rogue!’ said the King. ‘I like her for it. She is the 
mistress of making faux pas.’ 

The evening came on. Joseph had fallen asleep. The bell 
of the priory church suddenly clanged for prayers. At once the 
Sister, who had again been dozing, started and recommenced her 
prayers. The hum of devotion rose from the kitchen and from 
the foresters’ room. Then it was interrupted by a cry. The 
nursing Sister broke off her prayer. Joseph had broken a blood- 
vessel. The end was at hand. 

‘Run! run! Gretchen!’ cried the Sister, ‘call the gracious 
lady to come to him. He has not many minutes to live.’ 

Gretchen stood irresolute. 

‘Shall I fetch the child? The gracious Herr would doubtless 
like to kiss and bless his little one before he departs,’ 

‘Yes, Gretchen, the child. Then go and fetch the gracious 
Frau.’ 

So the little babe, soon to be fatherless, was brought to Joseph’s 
bed, that he might press his lips to its cheek, and lay his white 
hands on the tiny head. 

His eyes were bright. He whispered, ‘ Laura! I want Laura.’ 

‘Run for the gracious Frau!’ commanded the Sister of 
Mercy. 

Gretchen went outside the door. When she returned she was 
alone. Joseph’s eager eyes were on her. ‘I want Laura!’ he 
whispered. 

Over his bed was his cap, with a few dried edelweiss in it— 
the flowers Laura had put in the band with the words, ‘In the - 
moment of supreme need send me the edelweiss I put here, and 
I will come to you.’ 

He signed to have his cap given to him, and when he had it 
in his hands he drew out the white flowers, and gave them to the 
girl Gretchen, and whispered, ‘Take them to her, say I sent 
them, and she will come.’ 

At that moment the discharge of a gun was heard on the lake, 
and the echoes thundered, rumbled, and passed away. 

Gretchen drew the nurse outside the door. She held the 
edelweiss in her hand, and turned them about perplexedly. 

‘What is to be done? What can I say tothe poor dying 
man? His wife is gone away——in the boat with the King and the 
Count Lindenberg, and I do not think intends to return. The 
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King has left entirely. Did you hear that gun? That was the 
boatman of his Majesty rousing the echoes for his Majesty’s plea- 
sure, and doubtless to amuse as well the gracious lady.’ 

Under the balcony sat the landlord and his wife. He was 
smoking, and she knitting. 

‘Heigh!’ said the host, withdrawing the pipe from his mouth 
and looking meditatively at the cloud he had blown. ‘Heigh, 
Vreneli, what do you think of her now?’ 

‘What can you expect?’ answered the hostess. ‘She is an 
actress.’ 

‘Bah! Vreneli! She is a woman!’ 
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‘Ir will be all the day, and until they take the Christs through 
the streets at midnight!’ said the people at the hotel, when I 
ventured to comment upon the doleful tolling of the different, 
church bells on this Good Friday morning in Athens, 

The prospect of listening to this dreadful music for sixteen 
entire hours was so appalling that I asked for a time-table on the 
spot, and for information about the trains of the day. 

‘You must go to Eleusis, that is it!’ exclaimed the official. 
‘It is near, and it is full of fine stones, and you shall walk back by 
the water, where the battle was, and see the Pass of Daphne. 
The look of Athens from this is said to be the best from anywhere ; 
and you will come back hungry to a dinner, with the dead Christs 
and fireworks afterwards. That will be a great, fine excursion 
altogether. And if it is to-day that there is festival at Eleusis, 
you will have a cheap ticket and more people, though there will 
not be meat to eat anywhere.’ 

From his congested notions of the needs, appetites, and walking 
capabilities of an Englishman, it was clear that the hotel man had 
been corrupted by association with Messrs. Cooks’ representatives 
in the classic city. But, as his intention was amiable, his igno- 
rance and funny French could be forgiven him. And this the - 
more readily that his expeditious reference to the newspaper (in 
deep mourning for the day) made it just possible for me to catch 
the early train, timed therein to reach Eleusis three-quarters of an 
hour after starting. Eleusis is a poor little place, though famous 
and tolerably picturesque: it could hardly therefore have more 
than one set of cracked bells to toll. 

There were a good many passengers by the train, although it 
proved to be a common-place day from a railway-commercial point 
of view: that is, not an excursion day. A number of huge 
Albanians from the neighbourhood were returning home with 
lambs and candles in readiness for the feast of Easter, and to pay 
proper tribute to their own parish churches. Some of the candles 
were a yard long, and bound round with strips of gay tinsel paper, 
blue, green, yellow, and crimson. As for the lambs, poor little 
animals, they bleated piteously ; and I am afraid they increased 
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the number of fleas which form the fixed population of a travelling 
train in Greece. Among the passengers were certain officers much 
weighted with gold lace, and a very sallow young man dressed in 
shiny broadcloth, who played a concertina. I could not but 
notice a peculiarity in the person of one of the officers. He was 
a ferocious-looking gentleman in the prime of life, with brown 
moustaches which twisted far away from him. These hirsute 
appendages of his he was for ever twirling with his right hand, 
all the finger nails of which were properly curbed, save that of his 
little finger. This last, however, had been suffered to become a 
talon about an inch long, unpleasantly pointed. It seemed to 
serve mainly as an object of contemplation for its owner ; though 
now and again he showed that it was no mere ornament by 
scratching himself with it considerably below the nape of his neck. 
Our great-grandmothers used silver claws set on ivory staves for 
this purpose; but a long finger nail costs nothing, and is quite as 
effective. 

There is nothing extraordinary about the scenery between 
Athens and Eleusis. Viewed on a bright spring day, the low- 
lying suburb of the valley of the Kephisus (a brown ditch, afford- 
ing a mean jump) is certainly pretty. The glow of the sunshine 
on the olives, the young grain, the leafing vines, and the countless 
poppies which gem the long grass and the vineyards: this, under 
a blue sky, innocent of the thinnest film of mist, makes an exhila- 
rating picture. Moreover, the retrospect of the acropolis—set 
square above the rest of the town—is very pleasing. In the clear 
atmosphere we can distinguish the different columnar masses at 
a distance of several miles. 

But very soon the train begins to labour at the ascent over 
the hilly ridge which separates the plain of Attica from the plain 
of Eleusis. The grade is not excessive, but the Greek engine- 
driver makes the most of it ; his locomotive puffs and blows, and 
those passengers who are unused to railway travelling look in each 
other’s faces, and hang their heads out of the window amid a chorus 
of dubious, interrogative, and timid grunts from their friends or 
acquaintances. Greek women, working in the upland fields, set 
their stout brown legs well apart, and, resting on their hoes, stare 
stolidly at our procession, nor do they think it worth while to draw 
their bodices over their bosoms, which stress of heat and exertion 
have made them uncover. We pass several flocks of sheep pick- 
ing among the herbs and rocks of the tall slopes, attended by 
great lazy shepherds stretched prone upon the soil, twanging their 
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mandolines. But the shepherds’ dogs atone for their masters’ 
inertia by flying at the cars in a way that makes one start: for 
these brutes are as big as bears, and have a name for unreasoning 
pluck and brisk aggressiveness such as no bear has. But, once 
at the head of the pass, matters improve. The blue basin of the 
bay of Eleusis comes into sight on the one hand ; distant coteries 
of houses in the mountains on the farther side of the plain meet 
the eye; and we are soon bowling down into the malarious level 
at a very fair speed. A headland, with a few spots upon it, is 
remarkable at the farther extremity of the noble curve of the 
bay. That is Eleusis, and on this day the ‘sea-girt strand’ of 
Eleusis is being well lashed by the white-crested waves which 
seem to rush upon it from Salamis. The excellent road which 
we see winding with the shore-line towards the. city is the old 
Sacred Way. And the rude heap of indistinguishable masonry at 
the foot of the little rock which stands over the modern town, and 
which was formerly the acropolis of the place, is the temple of 
Demeter, wherein the mysteries were celebrated. A windmill 
and an indefinite bit of ruined wall crown the acropolis at present. 

In the plain we find vegetation very profuse. The fig trees 
which grow at the bounds of the many vineyard patches, are par- 
ticularly large and covered with fruit. The intense greenness of 
the level is in contrast with the dun hills we have scaled and 
descended. But in a few weeks this charm will have departed. 
The white stony brook beds which our train crosses will send not 
a drop of water draining into the marshland skirting the sea; 
everything will be parched under a rainless sky. 

At the gay little white and green railway station of Eleusis a 
knot of Albanians awaited the train, and no sooner did we stop 
than one of them, a greybeard, with a solemn air, adjusted a pair 
of great iron spectacles upon his nose, and received the handful 
of newspapers which the train had brought. The others crowded 
round him, babbling timidly ; but the moment the sheet was un- 
folded, and the scholar hemmed, there was silence and every one 
listened earnestly for the war news of the day. It was a pretty 
picture; and I tarried for a moment to hear their comments before 
going among the white houses, with their red roofs and green 
shutters, and the squab huts which represent the two qualities 
of buildings at Eleusis. But the auditors listened in respectful 
silence, and the toneless bell having tinkled its warning, the mail 
train went on its way to Corinth, 
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Eleusis is supposed to be one of the oldest villages in Greece. 
It must be so if the tale of the goddess Demeter’s visit there be 
founded on a grain of truth. She was heart-broken, according 
to the legend, because Master Pluto had carried her daughter 
Persephone down into Hades, and, having wandered afar in the 
guise of an old crone, she at length came to a halt at the well of 
Eleusis. Thither, after awhile, came also the shapely daughters 
of a certain man who lived in the neighbourhood. They had 
brazen pails to fill at the well, and they hungered for information 
about the personality of the strange old woman who sat by the 
well. Presumably for the sake of diversion or the novelty of the 
thing, Demeter accepted the situation of general servant and 
nursemaid in the house of the father of these girls. There was a 
baby in the family, and the mother gave her charge of it. To the 
wonder of these poor aborigines, the child thereafter waxed like 
no other child of their experience, and, greater marvel still, ate 
nothing visibly to mortal eyes. What could it mean? To solve 
the mystery, if possible, the mother sat up one night, and watched. 
Then, to her horror, she saw the old nurse plunge the child into 
the fire as if he were a firebrand. It was a mere matter of daily 
custom ; but it was new to the mother, and so she screamed out 
in alarm. In that instant the goddess assumed her divine form ; 
she blamed the mother for the interruption, averring that other- 
wise the boy was in fair train to become immortal like herself. 
As it was, the spell was broken. The man was enjoined to erect 
a temple for the goddess; she would be nursemaid no longer. 
This was done, and for a year of starvation to mortals, Demeter 
stayed in the temple, bemoaning the loss of her daughter. But 
help was at hand. Great Jove himself intervened, and, by a com- 
promise and crafty trick on the part of Pluto, Persephone was 
restored to Demeter, though only for two-thirds of every year. 
From the time of seed sowing until its fruition, Pluto was to have 
Persephone for wife; at other times she lived with Demeter. For 
awhile mother and daughter resided in the temple at Eleusis. 
But at length they returned to Olympus, having first of all pre- 
scribed the ritual by which they were to be honoured in the build- 
ing they had sanctified. There were to be the lesser Mysteries 
in February, in honour of Persephone ; and the greater in August 
or September, commemorating Demeter. Such, briefly, was the 
origin of those rites wherein ‘ the souls of the initiated were puri- 
fied from ignorance and pollution, and enjoyed ever afterwards the 
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peculiar protection of the gods, and occupied a distinguished 
place in the Elysian Fields ;’ while those who had not been 
admitted to a participation ‘ were doomed to be thrust after death 
into a place of misery and darkness.’ 

It is exceedingly difficult to associate this motley little village 
of twelve or fifteen hundred strangers with the sublime pageants 
and ceremonies which have made it illustrious. But these 
Albanians, who for several centuries squatted calmly on the soil 
which had accumulated over Demeter’s temple, are a striking race 
of men. One could almost believe that the goddess had not yet 
forborne to requite Eleusis for its friendship towards her. And 
no sooner does one walk among the houses than relics of the old 
magnificence of the place appear. Great capitals lie embedded 
to their acanthus leaves in front of the doors of a hut, and their 
surfaces apply as seats. Pillars stand here and there or lie pros- 
trate; in both cases the Albanian housewives spread their clothes 
upon them on washing days. And by the back premises of one 
hovel is a tomb which may once have held a hierophant, but which 
now holds pigwash. A little close inspection of the houses shows 
that the materials of some of them were originally sacred. Over 
one threshold is an inscribed stone, and doubtless there are other 
inscriptions in less prominent places. 

One comes upon the first of Eleusis’ nests of antiquity without 
much warning. The level of the country in the vicinity has 
changed very considerably since the stones were chiselled and set 
in order. So that what was formerly on a plane with the town is 
now seen built as it were in a great pit, from which the earth has 
to be cast out that the pillars may stand clear. And what an in- 
describable ruin of monstrous stones and columns, and the most 
delicate of sculptors’ work it is! Not the Erechtheum itself can 
surpass Eleusis in the splendour of its detail. 

But it is when one leaves the first quarry and approaches the 
great temple itself by a massive Ionic propylea, recently un- 
covered from soil, enters through this portico, proceeds on over 
blocks and weeds and through the remains of a second portico like 
the first, thence wanders from partition to partition, well defined 
by the bases of the broken columns, and scrambles upwards where 
the treasures of this prodigious mine of antiquities are piled one 
upon another, or set side by side so that the pathos of their marred 
beauty may strike the beholder full in the face—it is then that 
one has to be dumb, or search the language for superlatives. 
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Many years ago the English burrowed a little at Eleusis. But 
they hardly did more than scrape the soil, relatively speaking. 
And very soon their scratchings were obliterated by the Eleusian 
country folks. So late, therefore, as 1882 all these superb ‘finds’ 
were still under ground. But the extreme value of Eleusis archzo- 
logically is now amply recognised. It has a museum all to itself, 
whither portable fragments are conveyed. The press publishes a 
guide to the temple, with plans and catalogue of the contents. 
While, lastly, a gentleman in livery and gilt buttons is deputed 
by the government to keep the ruins constantly under his eye; 
and it is his business to jump like a goat from column to buttress, 
and wall to wall, over chasms of no trifling depth, when he espies 
a stranger prowling among the stones; nor will he condone the 
pocketing of the smallest morsel of carven work. As a show place 
Eleusis is young to the later generations of men; but the time 
will come when its immense sanctuary, denuded of dirt, and 

‘arranged as much as possible to gratify the eye, shall be a spectacle 
as interesting as Pompeii. When all its treasures were under 
ground, Chateaubriand considered it to be ‘the most venerable 
place in Greece.’ How much more justly may it be termed so now 
that the temple which consecrated it is unveiled to the sky, and 
one may look from the majestic ruin at that arm of the sea where- 
in Xerxes met his match. On the end of Salamis which comes 
more particularly into view are six white houses : they are in lively 
contrast with the blue tumbling water, the blue sky, and the olive 
hills which rise behind them. 

Among the decorated blocks of the temple are some sections of 
friezes, of rare suggestiveness. One of these represents a series of 
finely cut legs in the various attitudes ofa procession. From the 
thighs upwards the bodies are wanting. Here again is a mass of 
white marble, twelve feet by three and three. Upon it, in ex- 
quisite alto-relief, are chiselled a beautiful pitcher, with handles, 
and elaborate decorations, a circular device, two mammoth stalks 
of wheat, a sheaf of wheat, and a tripod. They are uniformly 
about twelve inches high, and under them are a few letters of the 
inscription which appertains fully to the missing continuation of 
the frieze. Another piece of sculpture bears similarly upon the 
characteristics of the goddess Demeter. It is a frieze embodying 
a train of men and women draped or half-draped, carrying staves 
and harvest implements. The countenances are here all spoiled 
deliberately by cruel blows; but the outline and deportment of the 
figures are sublime. Of the stones inscribed to the different hiero- 
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phants of the temple, one need only say that they are very nume- 
rous, and in the best of preservation, so that the record is as legible 
now as when first the letters were cut inthe marble. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that the lacking portions of the friezes now to be seen 
may be discovered ultimately; but for many a year the good 
Albanians have fed their lime-kilns with the white stones they 
have pulled from their gardens or elsewhere where they cropped 
above ground, so that there is grave doubt on the subject. 

The old acropolis is now the seat of a little monastery, which 
seems to squint shyly at the heathen magnificence at its feet. 
Near the monastery stands a bell-tower, and very soon after my 
arrival four small boys in blue began tugging at the ropes in 
relays, so that the most excruciating discords were bestowed upon 
the village and the plain. The fresh breeze from the south 
brought other bell-music from Salamis. And, to make the con- 
cert complete, a large yellow dog with curly hair, inches thick, 
stood out from a hut farther along the acropolis, and barked with 
fierce energy. It seemed so uncertain whether the stranger or 
the solemnity of the day most excited the dog’s ire that at length 
I retreated through the ruins towards the Sacred Way. By one of 
the great porticoes I came upon a recess of half a dozen elegant 
little old amphore, two or three of them quite entire. They had 
evidently been unearthed from amid the fragments of dark red 
pottery which littered the soil. Exposed in this way, one could 
not but imagine that the things were held in scant esteem, and 
that there would be no harm in carrying one away as a memento 
of the place. But the moment I put out a hand to touch’ 
them there came an uncouth cry. Perched on a pinnacle of 
masonry between me and the sunlight stood the Argus-eyed 
guardian, frowning and shaking his head, and all his gilt buttons 
gleamed censoriously. Nothing was to be removed from the pre-~ 
cincts; the only alternative for a relic-lover was to purloin a 
coping-stone from the first house in the village. 

The temple now being brought to light is not the original one 
built by the father of the child whom Demeter made as imper- 
vious to fire as a salamander. That was probably a very unpre- 
tentious erection. It was superseded by Pericles with a vast 
assemblage of courts and columns, the whole nearly four hundred 
feet long by about three hundred and twenty, in form pentagonal. 
And this temple held the affections of Greece while Greece was 
animated by its native force and vigour. But in 396 a.p. Alaric, 
the king of the Huns, swept through eastern Europe, killing and 
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destroying ; and he is the man who is credited with the overthrow 
of the temple of Demeter at Eleusis. Earthquakes and other 
natural agencies combined, no doubt, to cover up the ruins, so that 
in course of time not a tenth of them were even conjecturable by 
an ordinary observer. 

And now of this Sacred Way, which has seen such strange 
sights, but is in these latter days so deserted and white. It is a 
very fair road for Greece. For two or three miles from Eleusis it 
traverses vineyards and patches of grain, crimsoned with poppies 
in the spring, and shaded by almond trees, olives, and fig trees, 
with here and there a clump of cactus or prickly pear. It is not 
as level as a London street. The water-courses which stream from 
the mountains inland, and percolate through the plain, ooze across 
it in stony channels ; so that in the rainy season one may believe 
that it is not wholly a pleasant thoroughfare. But even now it 
bears traces of its old fame. One walks for half an hour along it, 
and comes to a small temple, the ground-plan of which is well 
preserved. There are recumbent stones elsewhere, with decipher- 
able marks upon them. And in the farmyard about halfway 
between Eleusis and the head of the Pass of Daphne, where one 
may sit and drink a flask of ‘ resinata,’ are other signs of the 
past. 

In truth, however, one is more attracted by Salamis, and the 
merry waves of Salamis, rolling in among the reeds of the damp 
coast of the bay, than by anything else in sight. Even the moun- 
tains to the north, and, Phyle, perched nearly two thousand feet 
up among them, are but a bleak uncheering spectacle ; and there 
is nothing particularly grand about the scrub hills of Daphne, 
whither the track is inclining. Height and distance are seriously 
insulted by the clear air of Greece, so much so that a mountain of 
excellent standing is here often passed over with a glance. It is 
with mountains as with women, something should be left for the 
imagination ; and, for this reason, our own puny peaks, with their 
heads thick in the clouds, inspire one with more respect than a 
Greek mountain nearly twice their height, rising clear to the 
crown, against a pellucid truthful sky. 

After a while, the road skirts the sea, so that the waves break 
in spray over the white sand of the thoroughfare. Here there 
are two or three large ponds of salt water on the landward side of 
the road. In old times, the priests of Eleusis had the monopoly 
of the fish in these ponds. But to-day, no fewer than ten old 
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women, with baskets slung round them, are wading to their waists 
in the muddy pools, now and then disappearing, save their heads, as 
they grab at a shellfish of which their naked toes have admonished 
them. One ofthese poor creatures gropes to the shore, and leaves 
the water for a time; she is a perfect conglomerate of blue-black 
mud. Needless to say, these salt marshes are very pestilential in 
the autumn. There are but two or three houses within a wide 
radius of them; and one of these houses, with a pond blue as an 
Italian lake behind and on.both sides of it, and the sea beating 
almost at its doors in front, seems to be as void of inhabitants as 
it ought to be. 

One leaves the Bay of Eleusis regretfully. Its very deso- 
lation kindles a feeling of pity which is merely affection in dis- 
guise. And there is something manly about the way in which 
its land-locked waters throw their lusty little waves upon the 
lonely strand, which makes one think anew of the sea-fight that 
occurred centuries ago close by where we leave the coast and turn 
inland. The Persians hugged the shore where Mount /galeos 
sends its roots into the sea, and the Greeks set the sterns of their 
triremes towards Salamis, that they might face the mainland and 
their foes. It is through this Mount A%galeos that the path now 
rises at right angles to the bay. 

The defile of Daphne owes little of its fame to nature. The 
mountain at its highest is but fifteen hundred feet above the 
sea level, and the pass keeps well below the mountain tops. The 
hillsides are matted with lentisk, arbutus, and oleander; other- 
wise the foliage is limited to a few groups of umbrella-shaped 
pines which cluster in sheltered parts, where rifts in the rock 
indicate the presence of water, when there is water anywhere in 
the neighbourhood. But, ordinarily, the sun must be concentrated 
upon the shadeless valley to some strong purpose. In proof of 
this, they were cutting a patch of barley at the head of the defile, 
whereas the grain nearer Eleusis was not turning colour. 

Little by little, the blue water behind lessened in extent. 
First the snow mountains of the Morea disappeared, and, lastly, the 
triangular space of the bay itself, when it had diminished to 
the size of one’s palm. The flies, butterflies, and bees revelled 
in the noonday heat, and every rock had its lizard. To add to 
one’s discomfort, a series of flocks of sheep and goats, black and 
white, with straight horns a foot in length, came bleating down 
the defile, each with its attendant cloud of dust. The peril of 
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suffocation was slight, however, compared to that of death at the 
fangs of the discontented dogs who marched with the sheep. The 
shepherds of the different flocks congregated together with 
sociable intent, their long guns slung over their shoulders, leaving 
the responsibility with the dogs. And the dogs, good faithful 
brutes, did not allow their ferocity to be tamed by the sweltering 
heat and the ounces of dust which were driven perforce down 
their throats by way of their lolling red tongues. With a 
unanimity that said much for their discipline and ancestry, they 
bounded at the stranger, and made a most unpleasant demonstration 
of enmity. I thought of the guide-book injunctions under such 
circumstances, and stooped for a stone. But no, they were not to 
be intimidated by a mere feint. Rather, they were for seizing the 
advantage offered by a change of posture. In short, they seemed 
so bent upon a bite that there was nothing for it but to retreat 
out of the highway. That sufficed: with a few more growls, and a 
final exhibition of their large white teeth, they trotted off to their 
respective battalions. And the next moment the body of shaggy 
shepherds passed by, with a smiling ‘ Kali mera’ (Good day), and 
a most philosophic indifference to the conduct of their dogs and 
tke feelings of the stranger. Every country has its peculiar im- 
perfection or annoyance, but in this respect Greece is only too well 
endowed, so that the traveller who does not beforehand reconcile 
himself to the society of fleas and pugnacious dogs is likely to 
have a sorry time of it. 

There are ruins in the Pass of Daphne, but none of much 
interest. The most pleasing thing of the kind until the monastery 
is reached, isa lump of beetling rock spurred from the northern side 
the ravine. This rock is of a reddish stone, and has, on the face 
of it, a number of excavations like good-sized dovecotes. It seems 
that the rock was sacred to Venus, and that these niches were for 
the votive offerings of the admirers of Aphrodite. Inscriptions are 
cut in the stone, and some of the words are still legible. It may 
be a shameful confession, but I must admit that this temple of 
Venus is dear to my memory chiefly because of its nearness to an 
inn. The sun and my thirst had become quite insufferable. 

At a bend in the pass where the watershed was reached there 
rose the gaunt walls of a monastery, falling fast to decay; and 
within fifty paces of the monastery door, and as many of a spark- 
ling spring of fresh water, stood the Greek khan of the pass, with 
two drays at its portal, and four or five sun-blacked carters in 
whity-brown raiment feasting at a table under its eaves, 
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This khan is much frequented by western tourists; neverthe- 
less, it is in no way denationalised ; it is a typical Greekinn. One 
enters the single large room, with naked earth for flooring, which 
serves to accommodate the population of the house and its guests, 
night and day alike. The bed-chamber of the establishment is a 
gallery in one corner, over a heap of brushwood and a ledge 
whence a cock crew while he roosted. The body of the room is 
occupied by several heavy wooden tables and chairs, a glittering bar 
adorned with bottles of oil, lager beer, and a pail of water, and a 
cupboard with glass doors, showing that it is filled with painted 
eggs to such a degree that infinite art would be requisite to open 
it without the loss of a dozen orso. A picture of King George 
and his Queen give colour to the room. 

One could hardly expect to fare sumptuously at a Greek inn 
on Good Friday. My host met my forgetful inquiry for something 
carnal with a solid and severe ‘No.’ He pointed to the swarthy 
carters who were eating olives and bread and drinking ‘ resinata’ 
(the native wine, strongly favoured with resin to make it keep) 
with the hearty zest that comes only from a good appetite and 
clear conscience. Could not such fare suffice? Moreover, as it 
seemed I was heretic enough to wish for meat, perhaps it would 
be no sin to give me an egg or two, boiled for Easter. This, and 
a share in the great bowl of salad, which his boy was preparing, 
would surely satisfy any ordinary traveller! The tone and impli- 
cations of the man were somewhat magisterial; but, to show that 
he did not really mean to be rude, he unshelled the eggs with his 
own fingers, and dispersed the dirt-marks of his thumb over 
the sleek surface of the eggs, so that the smudges should be 
conspicuous nowhere in particular. And then he descended 
through a trap-door to his wine casks, and brought a tumbler of 
‘resinata,’ frothed like London stout. It was rather early to wish 
one ‘a good resurrection,’ but, taking a sip from a glass of his 
own, mine host tendered me the civility. This done, he turned 
his back, and reopened a noisy conversation with the carters about 
the abominable conduct of the European nations in raising the 
price of everything. 

The arrival of a fresh band of shepherds drew me outside to 
smoke my cigarette and observe these stalwart: fellows. They 
were dressed in white capotes to their ankles, and these, open in 
front, displayed snowy linen upon their bronzed bodies, joined 
across their breasts with silver or silvered buttons. Their legs 
were encased to the thighs in white woollen hose, and their 
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shoes turned up at the end. Each had a wooden crook, and a 
leathern case at the waist, from which two or three heavy pistol 
heads protruded. The men were accompanied by some lads, 
pocket editions of the adults, laden with candles of many colours ; 
but having set their candles upon a table and stretched them- 
selves, these naughty boys straightway began to revel in pitch and 
toss with a consuming seriousness that argued them no novices in 
the vicious pastime. 

Of the monastery of Daphne something must be said, although 
time and circumstances have treated it with exceptional harshness. 
It is reputed to give shelter to a few nuns; but, entering its grass- 
grown courtyard by a little wicket in the wall, I could make no 
one hear me. The door of its church stood open; some fragments 
of Ionic columns and decorated work lay in the grass under the 
shade of a fig-tree which grew from between the ill-set flags of 
the quadrangle; and a very faint perfume of incense sanctified 
the atmosphere of the calm, cool place. At length a bent old 
man, in a garb that was neither wholly ecclesiastical nor wholly 
secular, glided from the tiny cloister on one side of the courtyard, 
and beckoned towards the church. Would I not devote a few 
minutes to the refreshment of my soul? he seemed to say, and 
together we stepped into the dusky building. 

But what dolorous ruin, neglect, and slovenliness here met 
the eye! In happier times this church, small as it is, must have 
been of high repute and means. In one corner of it is a marble 
tomb, a quite uncommon feature in a Greek monastery church. 
To be sure, the Duke of Athens, who once slept therein, has been 
removed, and olive twigs and brooms lie where his bones lay. 
But the thing is suggestive. The architecture of the church 
is a lesson in derivations. It shows very clearly the dependence 
of our old Norman builders upon the Byzantine architects who 
preceded them. They were mere copiers. These sturdy walls, 
with the curt arches of the nave, otherwise unadorned, have their 
brethren wherever the old Norsemen devastated advantageously, 
and found themselves in dire need of heavenly grace and pardon. 
In the dome there is a curious piece of Byzantine work. A gigantic 
mosaic of Christ on a gilt background looms through the darkness, 
and tarnished as it is, and wrecked by a fatal black decay which has 
overgrown it like fungi, it holds the attention. The Turks, or 
some other reprobates in times past, have hastened its destruction 
by using it as a target. There are bullet marks in each eyé; and 
below the mouth are three shots in the beard which give a gro- 
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tesque expression to the face. In the breast and the coloured 
band which encircles the picture are other gunshots. The ancient 
cicerone tries to follow my gaze into the dome; but he is rheu- 
matic: his poor bent old back will not second his intentions, and 
so he falls to picking from the dirty pavement the congelations of 
candle grease which have dripped from the gaudy glass chandelier 
overhead. In this chandelier, and on the common candlesticks, 
studded with spikes for the reception of votive offerings, the 
candles are stuck anyhow. Some are perpendicular, but most 
have been allowed to fall over at different angles. The iconostasis 
or roodscreen has the usual stiff representations of saints and 
apostles, but it is as dirty as if no woman’s hand were allowed to 
touch it. In a side chapel is the pictorial history of the holy 
Christina; and, marvelling at her powers of endurance, one fol- 
lows her sufferings on this painted board with a stir at the heart. 
She is beaten with rods; half beheaded; hung to a post by her 
hands ; cut about with knives; tied to a wheel which rotates 
slowly over a blazing fire; anointed, while on this wheel, with 
boiling lead ; cast into the water in company with arock ; steamed 
in a caldron; dragged naked through the streets by the Roman 
soldiery ; set upon by lions; and, finally, having been shockingly 
mutilated, she is quite despatched by Roman spears. It would 
be very ghastly if it were not so improbable. 

But my old guide evidently pinned his faith to this poor mar- 
tyred saint. The contemplation of her woes so excited him that 
he tried to give them over again in pantomime, and his manner. 
of slicing the air in default of real flesh and blood was so realistic 
and harrowing that I was glad to hear a bell which summoned 
him elsewhere: in spite of his decrepitude methinks he had the 
soul of an inquisitor. 

Passing out by the west door of the church, I found a con- 
tracted courtyard with a flight of steps going towards the dome 
externally. Here, some twenty feet above, was a terrace from 
which two or three little rooms were built into the wall of the 
church. Formerly, these recesses were used as hermitages, and, 
save for the limited area of the cells themselves, very pleasant 
would it be to live for awhile on this airy elevation, looking 
towards Eleusis and the Morea, with the grey rocks, clumped 
with fir on either side of the pass, to protect from cold winds. 
But the legitimate hermits have long abandoned the monastery 
of Daphne, and the ‘ genus’ tramp has evidently succeeded them. 
The terrace is strown with filthy rags, linen not worth the wash- 
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ing, cocked shoes with no soles, battered water-tins, and other 
disagreeable rubbish : while the hermitage walls are scored all 
over with initials and distichs in different languages. 

‘Certainly, it is not very clean,’ replied the old man, when I 
commented upon the general state of the public part of the 
monastery ; ‘but what would you have? It is healthy. And 
“ Sarakosté” (Lent) will soon be over.’ 

From which it will not be unfair to assume that little washing, 
as well as little eating, characterises the great fast in some parts 
of Greece. 

I put my mite in the brass dish which stood in the middle of 
the church, with its burden of coins inviolate, and departed. 

From the Daphne monastery to Athens the road is a continuous 
descent; and during the walk past the stadion posts one has 
abundance of time to appreciate the panorama of the city rising 
beyond the olives of the plain, and with the long ridge of 
Hymettus, like a whale’s back, behind it. The acropolis is 
always supreme, though dominated by the abrupt rock of Lyca- 
bettus hard by, with its white monastery of the Holy George 
gleaming against the blue sky. And, after the acropolis, the eye 
infallibly reverts to the prodigious, tasteless, marble fabric which 
is built as a palace for the modern sovereigns of Greece, and 
which, in its rectangular hideousness, is adapted to stare the 
spectator out of countenance from whatever point of the compass 
he looks at the city. 

Chateaubriand had his first view of Athens from this Pass of 
Daphne, and was overcome by the sight of its ‘ flat roofs, inter- 
spersed with minarets, cypresses, ruins, detached columns, and 
the domes of its mosques, crowned with the large nests of storks.’ 
Without at all wishing to resurrender Greece to the Ottomans, 
one may sigh for the minarets and domes which are still such a 
charm in Turkish cities ; and one must also confess that there is 
more worth, pictorially, in a girdle of dilapidated fortifications 
than in the innumerable brand-new houses, ‘with desirable 
frontages,’ which, as the hem of the capital of a Christian state, 
sprawl themselves indefinitely over the land. Happily, however, 
Athens does not fill the focus from Daphne. It is there, com- 
pletely spread out, as if seen from a balloon; but one sees its 
surroundings also—the purple plain, and the grey mountains, 
Parnes, Pentelicus, and Hymettus; the marshland towards 
Phalerum, where the Athenians bathe from machines in no way 
differing from the Margate machines; Pirzeus, and its two indus- 
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trial sheaves, the factory chimneys, and the masts of its harbour ; 
the long promontory of Laurion; gina, and other islands of 
the Saronic Sea. Divested of its modern spawn of villa properties, 
Athens must have been an impressive sight to the sobered senses 
of those ancient Greeks who returned thither by this Sacred Way, 
after solemn initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries. 

It is a relief to get into the shelter of the olive woods, through 
which the road proceeds on its final stage. Straight as a die 
between the lines of trees, the highway runs‘into the city. Here 
and there is a wayside recess, and chairs under the wide-spreading 
boughs of a huge plane-tree betoken a coffee-house. It is always 
a pleasure to rest at these innocent public-houses. The coffee is 
good, and costs but a penny; and the company is worth at least 
as much as the coffee. If there is a church close to the coffee- 
house, after a brief sojourn in the shade the traveller approaches 
it, and kisses the board before the ‘ holy table,’ though the picture 
of the Virgin, which originally adorned the board, be kissed 
entirely away. And the most impoverished of men and women 
will put their penny-piece on the alms-dish, as an acknowledgment 
of the comfort derived from their brief devotions. But on this 
day all the little sequestered churches were hot with multitudes 
of burning candles, and the priests had collected incredible piles 
of coppers. When not chanting their endless Kyrie Eleisons, 
rebinding their dishevelled hair, or mopping their hearty red 
faces, these good men sat in the body of the building, amid a 
litter of crushed rose leaves, the scent of which almost stifled the 
perfume of past incense, and regarded the heaped coins with 
evident satisfaction. Save for the mournful tolling of their bells, 
one might have supposed that the ecclesiastics were engaged in 
the celebration of their most enjoyable festival. 

Thus the Sacred Way runs its course, until at length it ter- 
minates in a congeries of lath-and-plaster coffee-houses, green- 
grocers’ shops, booths of mysterious confectionery, bubbling and 
hissing in copper caldrons, shrill-voiced shoeblacks, and ‘ vehicles 
for hire,’ attached to long-tailed horses with conspicuous ribs. 
All these signs help to suggest our contiguity to another kind of 
way, less sacred than secular, or even profane—the railway. The 
flippant shriek of a steam whistle, which echoes sharply, removes 
all doubt. We are close to the Athens-Pireus Railway Station, 
and one of the half-hourly trains between the two places is just 
about to start. 
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SomE thirty years ago, considerable sensation was produced in 
the musical world by the appearance of a bright particular star 
in the operatic firmament, the great Dorémi. I am not a musical 
man, but it was my privilege once to hear the celebrated basso. 
Though I was unmusical, he made a great impression on me; 
never before or since has it been permitted me to hear such a voice. 
It was more than human ; an immense volume of sound issued from 
that hair-enveloped mouth ; and yet the feeling of delight was not 
quite unmixed with awe, as one wondered whence such tremendous 
vocal thunder could come. The great Dorémi suddenly burst 
upon the musical world; as suddenly he disappeared. One night 
an apology was made for him on the ground of illness; the next 
day it was reported that he had left Paris without a word to his 
impresario or his friends, his engagement unfulfilled, leaving the 
disconsolate manager with the certainty of ruin staring him in 
the face ; he had trusted in his trump card, the great Dorémi, for 
a successful season. Sure of his one phenomenon, the rest of his 
company were mediocrities. With these the critical and opulent 
Parisian amateurs certainly were not in a mood to be jobbed off. 
Long and acrimonious correspondence ensued in the daily papers; 
the management was taunted with its meanness in not having 
secured the great basso at any price. The indignant impresario 
replied by publishing the terms of Dorémi’s engagement ; which 
showed a remuneration so magnificent, a salary so gigantic, as to 
tax the credulity of even a Parisian public. Then came letters, 
and more letters, articles inspired and uninspired; then the 
unanimous verdict was arrived at that Dorémi had insulted. the 
habitués of the opera-house ; and it was quite certain, should the 
basso ever dare again to show his face in Paris, that he would be 
hissed off the boards. In France these matters, which with us 
are relegated to professional musical journals, become at times of 
such interest as to be almost national questions; and so it was in 
the case of the missing basso. A scathing article appeared in one 
of the serious journals; it was a violent diatribe against ‘ those 
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spoiled darlings of the public, the great operatic singers. Why 
should these people defraud the public? Why should they not 
fulfil their contracts? Why should they, without a With your 
leave or By your leave, be licensed swindlers?’ And the article 
concluded by mentioning as the latest specimen of this species of 
criminal the great Dorémi. 

This was the climax. But the mystery now ended: three days 
after the article the following short note from the basso appeared 
in the great serious newspaper in leaded type :— 


‘Mr. Editor,—I regret to have been the innocent cause of the 
disappointment of my kind patrons. I have lost my voice; this 
is my excuse. ‘ DoREMI.’ 


For a few days the matter remained town talk; then it was 
gradually forgotten, and for thirty years I heard nothing more of 
the great Dorémi. 

My family is a large one; their education has been expensive. 
My eldest girl has—at least so she and I think—a decided talent 
for languages; but although I dislike denying her anything, I 
had drawn the line at Italian, and had sternly refused to incur 
any expense on that score. What, then, was my astonishment when 
Bessie proceeded to construe, and correctly too, a chapter from 
Picciola! But, correctly as she translated it, the pronunciation 
was too terrible; and delighted as I was at the surprise she had 
prepared for me, the pleasure was considerably alloyed by the 
dreadful insular accent, to which I was reluctantly compelled to. 
draw her attention. 

‘You must have some one to read with, Bessie,’ I hastened to 
remark, as I noticed that her eyes filled with tears; ‘but some 
one cheap, my child ; we can’t afford a real professor.’ 

This permission was sufficient reward for Bessie, and a few 
days later a signor came, at an absurdly small remuneration, 
to read with my daughter. He had been unearthed by the vicar of 
our parish, and was vouched for by him as thoroughly respectable, 
and one of his deserving poor. 

Bessie had received a quarter’s instruction from the signor, 
and a gentle tap at my study door announced his arrival at my 
appointment to receive his modest salary. 

‘Come in.’ 

The door opened and a stooping figure entered the room. I 
motioned him to a chair, and I thanked him for the progress my 
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daughter had made. [I pushed the little sum due to him across 
the table—. Surely I had seen him before. I told him so. 

‘ Ab, possibly,’ said he, ‘ very possibly. I have travelled much, 
I thank you, sir.’ 

He seemed in a hurry to go, as he rapidly gave me a receipt 
for the money. Where could I have seen him? The face was 
quite familiar. I returned again to the subject, and asking him 
if he could not remember when or where we had met— 

‘ Ah, long ago, perhaps,’ he replied. ‘I once had many friends: 
all are lost now. I salute you, sir,’ 

He rose to go, 

It might have been his gesture, but it came back to me at 
once : it was the great Dorémi. ‘Of course, | remember now, you 
are Dorémi.’ 

‘I was, sir, once, but that is long ago.’ 

I begged him to be seated. After some persuasion I gained 
my point—Dorémi seemed to thaw under the genial warmth of my 
study fire. The poor fellow was wretchedly clad. With extreme 
difficulty I made him accept a little help for present needs, and 
then he told me his story, as follows :— 

‘I began life as a gentleman,’ he said, ‘a proud Italian gentle- 
man; but political troubles drove me from Italy, and at two-and- 
twenty I found myself in London, penniless and friendless: not 
quite friendless, perhaps, for I came across a compatriot, a former 
protégé of mine—he was a chorus-singer at the Italian opera in 
London. I said I was penniless, but I had two possessions—my 
pride, which would not let me beg; and my voice, which my friend 
said would not let me starve. My voice was nothing extraordinary, 
small but cultivated. An Italian, young, of fair stage presence, 
and with a small but cultivated voice—what wonder that, having 
a friend at court, I was without difficulty installed as a chorus- 
singer? My appointments were small, but they sufficed for my 
needs. I took them gratefully, for the penniless foreigner must 
otherwise have starved in your rich and happy England. I was 
careful, I was correct, but, as you are aware, even as the great 
Dorémi I couldn’t act— so the critics said, and the critics were right. 
My salary of two pounds a week—ah! it would, alas! now be 
affluence—kept me alive, and I had few wants. I was not ambitious. 
He who has once looked starvation in the face alone can know the 
happiness of the certainty of food and fire. This at least I had, and 
my duties were not onerous, I was poor, but fairly happy. It was 
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my féte day: what more natural than that I should invite my fellow- 
singer to supper after the opera of the evening ? 

‘«“T may bring a friend ?” he said. 

‘« Assuredly : two, if you will.” 

‘* No, but one—one who is very anxious to know you.” 

‘The opera was over. I sat awaiting my friend and my unknown 
guest in an Italian café in Soho. As I lighted a cigarette, the 
door opened, and they stood before me. My friend introduced a 
sallow Pole, with a long black moustache, as Dr. Baroffski, and 
we sat down to supper. We were cheerful, we were merry; but 
Italians, as you are aware, do not exceed, and near midnight we 
rose to go home perfectly sober. I merely note that we were 
sober, lest the arrangement I made with Baroffski might be sup- 
posed by you to have been the act of a drunkard: it was that of 
a madman merely. Baroffski shook hands with my fellow chorus- 
singer, and proposed to walk with me, as we were going in the 
same direction. As we threaded our way through the dreary 
labyrinth of muddy streets, Baroffski laughed. 

‘You must feel this sordid misery, my friend—you a gentle- 
man.” 

‘T said, “No; things might have been worse.” 

‘“ And you envy no one ?” said the Pole. 

*“ No one,” I replied. 

‘At that moment a perfectly appointed brougham drawn by a 
pair of magnificent bays dashed by, and lounging in it was 
Osculanti, the celebrated tenor, in a cloak of priceless sables. The - 
mud splashed me. 

‘“ You do not envy even him?” 

‘I laughed: “ Well, perhaps I must,” I said ; “ who would not ? 
0 fortunatus nimium ! he has indeed all the heart can wish for.” 

‘And so might you have,” replied the Pole in a hissing 
whisper. 

‘“Tf I had his voice,” I replied, “ his wonderful voice.” 

‘He laughed aloud. “ Merely that,” he said ; “ all you want is a 
phenomenal voice: don’t you wish you had one?” 

‘“ Wish I had!” I cried: “ wish I had the greatest gift of heaven 
to the human race ?—of course Ido; but, alas! doctor, that feat— 
the changing the quality of the human voice—is as yet beyond 
your art.” 

‘“ Be not too sure of that; stranger things than that have 
been done,” 
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‘I looked at him. Perhaps the good Chianti wine had affected 
his head ; bah! of course he was merely joking. I smiled. 

‘« Good night, doctor,” I said, taking out my latch-key, for we 
had reached my door ; “ when you can do that I will be your first 
patient.” 

‘“To you mean it ?” he said, as he earnestly regarded me. 

‘Mean it! of course Ido; but I suppose the fee would be 
prohibitive ?” 

‘“ No, not prohibitive, but high. If you will invite me in I will 
be more explicit ; we may come to terms.” 

‘I had evidently come across an original. Having made his 
joke, he clung to it. 

‘« By all means; there is, I think, a fire; and if you will 
smoke a cigarette, as you say we may come to terms.” 

‘ He followed me in. There was fortunately a fire. Declining 
my cigarette, the Pole drew his chair close to mine. 

‘“ You are a man to be trusted, so your friend tells me: can 
you be secret—secret as the grave ? ” 

‘I started. The man was then mad, or serious. I assured him 
of my secrecy. He continued :— 

‘ « Ever since [commenced my medical studies the mechanism 
which produces the voice has greatly interested me. In fact, as 
soon as the general work necessitated by my preparation for my 
various examinations had ceased, and I became M.D. of the 
University of Warsaw, I devoted my attention solely to the study 
of the human vocal organs. In the course of my special studies 
it had occurred to me that the organs of voice might be so modi- 
fied by artificial means as to improve on Nature herself. Why, 
thought I, should all men not be able to produce the sounds we 
so much admire in the fashionable tenor, Osculanti, for instance ? 
I saw no reason. I consequently directed my attention to the 
examination of the vocal organs of professional singers, and I found 
out a way of producing by means of a mechanical appliance a 
change of voice. Unfortunately, the tenor and soprano voices 
I cannot produce; but I flatter myself that with the bass voice 
I have perfectly succeeded. You follow me?” 

‘I nodded. 

‘“ Having succeeded,” he continued, “in producing a voice of 
phenomenal capacity and volume by my mechanical appliance, I 
should be able to reap my reward if only I were possessed of an 
educated voice, however weak; but, unfortunately for me, my 
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parents—my miserable savages of parents—neglected to give me 
any instruction in music. Alas! I do not know one tune from 
another. Italian also is a closed book to me. All, then, that 
I need is an honest man, who can sing in Italian. I think that 
I have found that man in you.” 

‘I bowed and smiled. The man was evidently a madman, ora 
harmless enthusiast. 

‘And you, Signor Dorémi—which would you prefer, seriously, 
the position of Osculanti the caressed favourite of fortune, or that 
of the humble chorus-singer ? ” 

‘ “ Osculanti’s, without doubt. But can you give it me ?” I said. 

‘“T can,” he replied. ‘Listen to my terms. I will be your 
factotum, your agent, your steward. I will pay you the salary of 
Osculanti, but you shall sing when I please, where I please, and 
as much as I please. I will provide you with a voice, dear 
Dorémi—such a voice! Would you like to hear it?” 

‘ I expressed my desire to doso. To my astonishment, the Pole 
took a small morocco case from his pocket, placed a candle before 
the glass, opened his jaws, and appeared to affix something to the 
roof of his mouth. 

‘« This is the voice,” he chanted in a magnificent bass. 

‘I was astounded : it was true, then. Before I had time to speak, 
the Pole had removed the appliance and replaced it in the little 
case. 

‘You believe me now?” he said. 

‘ITembraced him. “ Doctor Baroffski, you have made the world. 
your debtor. The voice—ah! the voice. Never, never had human 
voice such atone. Give me but that voice, and Lablache and the 
rest of them are nowhere.” 

‘« My friend, you can have it in the morning. But my terms— 
you do not forget my terms? I must have obedience, absolute 
obedience and secrecy ; in return for which I give you the salary 
and position of Osculanti. Is it agreed? ” 

‘“T agree,” I cried with enthusiasm. ‘Give me the little 
case.” 

‘Signor Dorémi, you are precipitate. To-morrow at eleven I 
shall wait on you, if you are still of the same mind; and you shall 
have the voice, the beautiful voice, which I, miserable wretch that 
I am! do not know how to use.” 

‘ Then tears—jealous tears of rage—ran down the pallid counte- 
nance of the Pole. He rose to go. 
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‘I bade him farewell, and hurried to bed, to dream that I pos= 
sessed the wages of a prime minister and the voice of an angel. I 
woke early, after a restless night : was it all a dream? No; there 
was the Pole’s chair as he had left it, and the sound of the mar- 
vellous voice still rang in my ears. I sat down to breakfast. I 
could not eat. Will he come ?—will he change his mind? Eleven 
o’clock—a knock ; it is the Polish doctor. 

*I saluted him with effusion. He smiled. 

***You haven’t changed your mind ?” he said; “and you re- 
member the terms of the contract ?” 

‘«“ Perfectly, perfectly,” Ireplied. “Iam ready ;” and I held 
out my hand. 

‘ The Pole merely asked me if I had a kettle, and directed me 
to put it on to boil. He then produced a cake of red composition 
that softened by heat, and a kind of tiny plated shovel, with a 
handle some four inches long. With these appliances he pro- 
ceeded to take a mould of my mouth. Having softened the 
composition in the hot water, he applied it to the plated shovel, 
and, bidding me open my mouth, he inserted the affair with con- 
siderable dexterity, and forcibly pressed the whole against the 
roof of my mouth. I was half choked, and felt asif my mouth was 
full of very hot pudding, but the Pole reassured me, and said that 
he must have an accurate mould of the interior of my mouth. In 
a few minutes he removed the mass, which he plunged into cold 
water. 

‘“ Quite satisfactory,” he said; “to-morrow at the same time 
you may expect me.” 

‘I bade him good-bye, and trudged off to my rehearsal of the 
opera of the evening, as I hoped for the last time, for I knew that 
my first appearance on the boards in a basso’s réle would be an 
event in the history of Italian opera. 

‘The evening’s work was done. My friend and fellow chorus- 
singer sat by the fire by my side, and as he speculated on his 
poor chances of increase of pay I smiled within myself at the 
thought of my future grandeur and my coming success. But 
what should I be after all? A trickster, and the accomplice of a 
trickster. Still, I had promised ; and why should I not take from 
the gullibility of the public a revenge for the paltry dole it 
yielded me for my nightly efforts? Why not? My humble 
comrade left me at midnight, and at eleven the next day, punctual 
to the minute, the Polish doctor appeared. 
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‘«Ts it ready ?” I hurriedly exclaimed, forgetting even to greet 
him. 

‘“ Quite ready ’—he smiled at my excitement; “but first you 
must sign this, and this.” 

‘ He handed me a document in duplicate, it was an agreement 
drawn in the strictest legal language, and I became by it the 
slave of Baroffski for a monthly wage of five hundred pounds. The 
bribe was light. 

‘“T trust principally to your honour, though,” he muttered, as 
we signed the papers. 

‘“There is honour even amongst thieves, let us hope,” I 
sneered. 

‘T shall never forget the look he gave me for my untimely jest. 
In a moment, however, he was himself again. He directed me to 
sit down; he produced the little case. I saw a small crimson 
object, and taking the position that the dentists do when fulfill- 
ing their disagreeable functions, he proceeded to fix it in my 
mouth, 

‘“Do not attempt to speak,” he said, as he carefully examined 
my mouth with a small mirror attached to a wire. 

‘Tt causes you no pain ? ” 

‘TI shook my head. 

‘Now wash the mouth, and gargle, so as to wet the 
méchanique.” 

*I did so. 

‘“ Now speak: is it comfortable? Answer in recitative.” 

‘YE, S!” <A voice not mine seemed to answer from the 
bowels of the earth, but so loudly that it was more shout than 
speech, and so powerfully that the empty tumbler I had in my 
hand vibrated. 

‘“Oh, I pray you, in a whisper—in a gentle whisper; that 
voice is for the opera-house alone.” 

‘I did my best; I tried to whisper, but a loud metallic speech 
was the result. 

‘“ Open the mouth.” 

‘The Polish doctor inserted a small steel instrument into the 
méchanique, and directed me to try again, but in recitative still. 

‘I tried to whisper: an exaggerated whisper, as of 4 giant, was 
heard, 

**You must practise for a day or two,” said Baroffski, de- 
lighted ; “ meanwhile, read this.” He held out a despatch, 
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‘« The Grand Opera, Paris. 


+e ®. has the pleasure to accept the offer of hearing the 
voice of the basso, Signor Dorémi, on Thursday at 11 4.M. The 
Director will await M. Baroffski and the happy owner of the phe- 


nomenal voice in his bureau. 
‘« V——.,, Director.” 


‘“ Sing,” said Baroffski, “ in a whisper—in a mere whisper.” 

‘I did so, sitting as I was; ah! the power of it. I was delighted. 
Baroffski sat back in his chair entranced. 

‘« Oh, my friend,” he cried, “the labour of a lifetime is about 
to be rewarded ; and to think that I possess the power of. making 
all the world sing like that! You feel no inconvenience— 
none ? ” 

‘« None whatever.” 

‘Embrace me.” 

‘We rushed into each other’s arms. 

‘Why should I weary you with details? We reached Paris, and 
on the appointed Thursday we were ushered into the splendid 
official room of Dr. V: , the greatest virtuoso of his day. He 
received us debonairly. How many a candidate with a supposed 
phenomenal voice had come there to sing to him, and had then 
gone empty away! 

‘«“ My time is, as you conceive, very precious,” he said, as he 
struck a hand-bell. The footman answered it. Things were 
done in a magnificent manner at the Paris Opera House thirty 
years ago. 

‘Send me the maestro al piano.” 

‘An old man in elaborate morning toilette entered, bowed 
to the director and to us, and took his seat at the Erard grand. 

‘« What will you sing?” said Dr. V. : 

‘Baroffski answered for me. The director leant back in his 
luxurious fautewil. As the maestro ran his fingers over the keys 
of the instrument the director commenced mechanically to beat 
time. I sang one bar, two bars. 

‘“ Tt is enough,” cried the director ; “I accept the terms.” 

‘The old maestro seized both my hands and complimented me 
in our native Italian ; the tears ran down his face. Baroffski and 
Dr. V were very busy for a few moments ; then they exchanged 
documents, a few minor details were settled between them, a 
cheque was passed to Baroffski, and we left the theatre, Dr. 
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V—— bidding me farewell with empressement, and accompanying 
me to the door. 

‘Baroffski had been as good as his word. The engagement 
that had been signed by the director of the Paris Opera House 
was for a salary of four times the amount of Osculanti’s, and 
Baroffski, while keeping faith with me, could well afford an 
arrangement which left him a clear profit of three hundred per cent. 

‘Why need I trouble you with more? My career as the great 
Dorémi began in a few days. Paris was taken by storm. Dr. 
V. , at the end of an exceptional season, presented me with a 
huge diamond ring in the presence of his entire company, at a 
banquet which he gave in my honour. A fresh engagement was 
entered into, on still more advantageous terms to Baroffski. I 
will do him justice—he was equally generous to me: was it not 
his voice I was singing with? He paid me not for my skill as a 
singer—that was small, alas !—but he paid me for my silence. Ah! 
I was young then. The gaieties of Paris and its many tempta- 
tions kept my pockets empty, rich as I was, for Baroffski paid me 
with regularity ; but I never had a spare napoleon, and still less 
did I attempt to save. Had I not a phenomenal voice ?—no man 
could have such a voice again; why save? Had I not the power 
of coining gold? Though I trusted Baroffski implicitly, I fancied 
that he felt a want of confidence in me, which I resented, for he 
would persistently attend me, as a servant, to my hotel; and 
carefully remove and take away, under pretence of regulating it, 
the méchanique which was the happy instrument of our success. 
Certainly he always appeared to replace it before I needed to use 
it, but he carefully managed that I should never get a sight of it 
or handle it. True, I carried it always in my mouth, and had 
formed a pretty shrewd idea of its appearance from feeling it with 
my tongue, but as he removed it and replaced it with the rapidity 
of a conjuring trick, though it was, as it were, a part of me, I had 
never examined it. Several times I had requested him to allow 
me to look at it, but I was always met by an excuse, or by the 
true statement that I had promised him that I would not do so. 

‘“ Never,” he would answer excitedly, “ never shall human eye 
look on the secret of my work.” 

‘ Baroffski gave me just now considerable anxiety: he became 
strange and abrupt, the realisation of his dream seemed to have 
slightly unhinged his mind; he drank, too, much more than was 
good for him. 
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‘I sang on at the opera in the height of my success; I was 
féted and caressed. The great Dorémi, clad in purple and fine 
linen, and with the big diamond, the gift of Dr. V——, on his 
finger, was the observed of all observers ; and yet, being so lavish, 
I never had a farthing in my pocket. 

‘The great R had composed an opera specially for me, the 
basso’s part was scored for my exceptional voice; no one but 
Dorémi could attempt to sing the music. Success was sure. 

‘One day as I smoked my cigar, sitting on a bench in the little 
garden which used then to surround the lofty tower of Saint 
Jacques de la Boucherie, I saw Baroffski walking slowly and 
muttering to himself. He seemed very ill, the Polish doctor. 
His hair and beard were unbrushed, as were his clothes, a general 
air of untidiness hung about him; he usually so precise. As he 
passed my bench he nodded to me and sat down by my side. 

‘“’m hardly perfect,” said I; “and to-night’s business is a 
serious matter.” The specially written opera was for that very 
night. 

‘“ Pooh !” said he, with a sneer ; “ the signor’s voice will carry 
him through, never fear.” 

‘«< By the way,” I remarked, “the signor’s voice is in your 
pocket. Are you coming into my rooms to give it me?” 

‘He didn’t answer, but began to mutter to himself. I, who had 
always made a point of not noticing his eccentricities, appeared 
to take no heed. 

‘<< Let us ascend the tower,” said he. 

‘“In such a heat as this? No, my friend,” I laughed, “not 
for me. I will wait for you here.” 

‘“ Adieu, then,” he said. 

‘« Aw revoir ; I will wait for you here.” 

‘“T shall come directly,” said the Pole, with a strange look. 

‘No sooner was he gone than I felt nervous and apprehensive 
of I knew not what. Why had I let the Pole ascend the tower 
alone? Was he safe? No;I should not have left him. 

‘Hardly had these thoughts passed through my mind when I 
heard a piercing shriek, and with a dreadful thud the body of my 
wretched friend fell from the lofty tower at my feet. A crowd 
collected ; they surrounded him. A surgeon came; alas ! life was 
extinct. I directed the sergent de ville to remove him to my 
rooms, which were close by. The comméssaire arrived and the 
official doctor. The facts of the case were too clear. The guar- 
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dian of the tower had seen him leap shrieking into the air, before 
he could stop him. There was no suspicion of foul play. Un- 
doubted suicide. I was left alone with my dead friend. Alas! 
what was my first thought? A selfish one. I examined the 
breast pocket ; there was the little moroccocase. It was crushed 
flat. With trembling hands I opened it—there lay my voice in a 
thousand fragments. The delicate mechanism ruined, destroyed, 
annihilated. I am glad to say the selfish impulse passed away, 
and I thought of poor Baroffski and his sudden death. I sent a 
hurried note to my director : the opera must be postponed. Paris, 
insatiate Paris, must be deprived of an important premier—be 
deprived till it could find a basso who could attempt the specially 
written music; that would be—vnever. 

‘I buried my poor friend—he too was penniless, for he was a 
gambler—and I hastened into seclusion, leaving no trace. 

‘For six months I lived on the big diamond ring. I wrote my 
explanation to the Paris paper. I had indeed lost—alas! for ever 
—my phenomenal voice. I had ceased to be the great Dorémi. 

‘TI now live by teaching my dear native language.’ 


He took out a poor old silver watch. ‘ Pardon me,’ he said, 


‘but my next pupil is nearly due.’ He bowed and hurried from 
the room. 





FATE. 


It comes evermore while we carelessly sing, 
And makes of each life, or a waste, or a spring ; 
No signal to guide us, if fell or if fair, 


No whisper to cheer us, or bid us Beware! 


So darkly it comes, and ail our fair schemes, 

Our newly born wishes, our dearest of dreams, 

Must be left—if it bid—as sweet buds to decay, 
When the might of the tempest drives Promise away. 


Yet softly it comes—in a moment—unknown, 


By the grace of a glance, or the throb in a tone. 


Ah! such glances and tones will e’en fill earth and sky, 


Whilst all other mem’ries are fated to die. 


Oh! wherefore the mystery, wherefore the strife, 
The tumult of soul and the anguish of Life ? 
Why blooms its fair flower too soon or too late ? 


All is dark! and we helplessly falter—’tis Fate ! 





FALLOWFIELD. 


Not long ago, as I was reading the never-printed supplement of 
an unpublished ‘Times,’ my inner eye fell upon this advertisement : 

‘To dispirited Parents and Guardians. Fallowfield, near 
Severaloaks.—This Establishment has been founded with the 
object of not affording the usual requirements of a sound and 
systematic Education. No special preparation for the Universities, 
Public Schools, Army, Navy, Civil or any other Service. Apply 

’ 

Struck at once by the strangeness of this programme, and its 
apparent coincidence with certain vague ideas of my own upon 
Education, I wrote (without waking) to the address given, and 
asked for further particulars. 

I received in answer a prospectus, a pamphlet, and an affec- 
tionate invitation to Fallowfield. It was a pleasant surprise to 
find that the founder of this abnormal school was, in the pre- 
glacial epoch known as our College days, a friend who bore 
amongst us the name of Utopicus. Here was a double opportunity 
of restoring, perhaps to its former splendour, an ancient but 
dilapidated friendship, and at the same time of inspecting a 
phenomenon which excited my interest. 

I started—the next morning, I suppose—for Severaloaks. 
During my journey I read up my friend’s pamphlet, which at least 
convinced me that behind the cynical advertisement there lay a 
serious practical scheme. It was written in exposition of the 
New Scholastic, and so helped me to post myself as an inspector 
at the right point of view. 

My friend’s advocacy of his ideas was somewhat eccentric, but 
on the whole thoughtful and temperate. He assumed as an 
admitted fact in family experience that certain lads at certain 
stages of intellectual growth, some earlier, some later, come to a 
standstill. Though not quite ready to admit our modern school 
regimen to be the ultimate product of absolute wisdom, he was 
disposed to find but little fault with it. He accepted it frankly 
as it stood, an institution fairly suited to its purpose, developed 
after our practical English fashion under conditions which are 
imperative while they last and change but slowly. But, while 
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fully acknowledging its success, it happened that his attention had 
been attracted chiefly to its failures. These he considered to be 
due not to ignorance or oversight in its administrators, nor to any 
one cause. He rather seemed indeed to hold that failures were 
not made but born. 

‘We have,’ he wrote, ‘to educate our boys, and must do it 
thus and thus. The State does not as yet compel us, only because 
opinion is strong enough to force us along the groove it has made 
for us. We meekly surrender our boys, and ask only for “ the 
usual subjects.” . . . The division of labour (which is also the 
multiplication of idleness) has drawn into Colleges men who train 
others’ offspring, and congregated into Clubs those who neglect 
their own. The pious founders of a past generation, and the 
goodly company of shareholders of this, have erected large factories 
where the work of education is carried forward with all the 
advantages of the newest and most costly machinery.’ 

Following out this idea he dwelt, ir a passage too long to 
quote, on the perfection of the machine-made boy. He touched 
also with playful pathos on some of his defects. 

‘In England,’ he went on, ‘we have nurseries both for children 
and trees; in Germany it is a Kindergarten and a Bawmschule, 
a garden for children and a school for trees, so close in the 
Teutonic mind is the analogy between Kew and Eton. Boys, 
like trees, are not to be permitted to grow as they like, nor when 
they like. They are set in rows, or trained to trellis, they are 
cut back, grafted, root-pruned. If they require bringing forward, 
they are placed in forcing-houses. Thus they are trained to 
recognise that great principle, which flowers have long since learnt 
at the hands of florists, that they have no right to be what they 
are, but must be improved to meet the taste of the market.’ 

I had just finished the pamphlet when I found myself in its 
author’s friendly grasp. He met me at the station, and drove me 
to Fallowfield. 

As we had lost sight of one another for some years, our talk at 
first was autobiographical. I learnt that he had been successively 
a College lecturer, a master in a public school, and a private 
tutor; but that finding himself, by the will of a relative, suddenly 
independent he took two years of idleness. That was his fallow 
time, which he declared had been more productive than all his 
former life, and had found him in work for all that which might 
remain. 
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‘Then are you, I asked, ‘giving yourself to the service of 
humanity in this scheme, or are you—to speak after the manner 
of men—going to make it pay?’ 

‘ Benevolence,’ he answered oracularly, ‘should be self- 
supporting.’ 

‘Well, now,’ I said, ‘ tell me what I am coming to. Is it a 
Reformatory or a Sanatorium ?’ 

‘It is both, I hope,’ he replied, ‘ but if I am consulted on the 
choice of a metaphor I would prefer your calling it a Dock.’ 

‘You mean that you actually try your criminal before reforming 
him ?’ 

‘ There are some criminals,’ he retorted, ‘ whom you could not 
reform even if you tried. Such are those who wilfully misunder- 
stand. I mean that my special service is to help those who have 
run on rocks, or who are simply adrift. I am, as you insist on 
figurative language, a cruiser on the look-out for derelicts. There 
are more of them than you think knocking about in our channels, 
and I think I am doing useful work in looking after them. When 
I have towed them into dock, and refitted, and made them sea- 
worthy, there are plenty of experienced skippers to hand them over 
to. But I claim salvage.’ 

I began to discern that the dreaminess of my friend’s youth 
had not led to a drowsy manhood. 

Arrived at the lodge gate, it became clear to my natural eye 
that his experiment was being tried under very comfortable and 
even sumptuous circumstances. The house was a plain-featured 
building, but large and wearing the look of hospitality. It stood 
‘in its own grounds,’ and to judge by the trees, or even by the 
park palings, they had been its own for some centuries. 

The social ceremonial which followed my entrance into the 
hall need not be described. Luncheon over, we started on a round 
of inspection. As we went, we fell naturally to talking of the 
pamphlet. As I had gathered, my friend had no prejudice against 
the ordinary English education. He allowed that it was probably 
in most cases the best attainable, but he contended that no system 
could have the pliancy and suppleness to adapt itself to all growth 
and development. 

‘ But our island,’ I said, ‘is not barren of private tutors, whose 
system, when they please, can be made pliant and supple enough. 
How do you distinguish yourself from them ?’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ some give shelter and rest. I know country 
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vicarages where a lad is sure, if he likes, of pleasantly spending a 
quiet Sabbatical year. That is a good restorative to powers ex- 
hausted by over-cropping, but that is not a very common cause of 
unproductiveness. Many are really doing what I am trying to do, 
but they are coing it for the most part unconsciously and by acci- 
dent. I am afraid you did not read my advertisement, or failed 
to fathom the profound depth of its meaning. You would other- 
wise have seen that I warn off my premises all scholastic traditions, 
A private tutor’s is generally school with limited liability. Hours 
are shortened, but there are hours; lessons are softened, but they 
are the same lessons. And a boy is judged by the same standard. 
If he is not ready to give what is required of him, nothing is 
accepted, or even asked for, in its stead. Im all likelihood the 
former judgment will be confirmed, and he will depart labelled 
“ Tdle,” “ Dull,” “ For exportation.” ’ 

‘ But he has,’ I suggested, ‘ at least the chance of a fresh start. 
He will probably be at the turn of the road jolted out of his par- 
ticular rut of idleness. Also he becomes an individual. Teaching 
a class, you will admit, is very like flinging a bucket of water at a 
row of bottles: some get a good deal of it, others none. Nowa 
private tutor may take his bottles by the neck and fill them singly. 
Some boys want only more help and encouragement than they get 
at school.’ 

‘ All that is true,’ he answered. ‘Change of habits, companions, 
teachers, books—there is a stimulant in them all. Every new force 
must tell. For my part, I think there ought to be but little 
boyish energy wasted or smothered up in a large school of now-a- 
days. <A boy need not now go on “ plucking his untimely fruit ” 
(that is Milton’s happy phrase to describe the writing of Latin 
verse) after it is clear to all that a century of sunshine would never 
ripen it. If he has one of those minds which—I must quote 
Milton again—are “ inaccessible to purely abstract knowledge, and 
on which learning takes no hold unless connected with doing, 
there is the science lecture-room and laboratory ; there also are 
the workshops.’ 

‘Then you don’t find,’ I said, ‘ many of your derelicts knocking 
about in those waters.’ 

‘Remember,’ he answered slyly, ‘ there are seaports of Bohemia, 
from which some of these little craft may hail. There are men, 
and good fellows too, who resent being civilised. So there are 
boys—fathers to these men, no doubt—who from their cradles dis- 
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like the reign of law. At school they are continually being “ moved 
on” and “run in!” Young masters fresh from the University will 
now and again get hold of one of them and pull him up; but 
otherwise they almost inevitably become school tramps, with no 
visible means of intellectual subsistence. Yet they often have 
plenty of stuff in them, and turn out capable men.’ 

‘And you don’t think,’ said I, ‘that having lived under a 
settled government, even though while under it they were rebels, 
may tell upon them hereafter ?’ 

‘On the contrary, I know it often does. But meanwhile what 
time is lost! What risks are run! What wasteful friction set up! 
The discipline of schools is after all only one type of settled 
government. In these commonwealths certain virtues only are 
rewarded, and certain qualities of boy-matter, such as pliability, 
malleability, and ductility, are especially valued. Certain irregu- 
larities, on the other hand, slight in themselves and natural, have 
to be treated as grave faults only because to humour them might 
relax a stringent system which it is supposed to be for the general 
good to maintain. Even in the matter of learning, it is true, as 
a friend of mine once remarked to me, that some fellows get on 
quickly and “examine well,” not because they are stronger in 
brain, but because they are like deal—their fibres lie straight, 
and they split up easy. I am not one who is disposed to give in 
readily to unruliness in its struggle against the forces of order; 
but you will find that often rebellion is as was, in the days of our 
forefathers, the sin of witchcraft. Boys get into trouble only: 
through being a little unlike their fellows.’ 

The house was even larger than it looked, as it wandered far 
away rearward. It then held, besides the family and staff, five- 
and-twenty boys, ranging between the ages of fifteen and seven- 
teen. The limits were not rigidly fixed either of number or age, 
but for the present these were assumed to be the best. The 
establishment had been founded rather more than two years. No 
definite period was fixed for a hoy to remain. The head reserved 
to himself an irresponsible authority to determine that. Every 
new admission was a new experiment, and if no result followed, or 
the experiment proved unsatisfactory, it was abandoned. 

Every boy had two small rooms of his own. Besides these 
there were studies which held six or seven, and a large hall 
which could with ease accommodate the whole household. This 
was the general resort for a couple of hours in the evening, and 
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here was the common household hearth, the focus of the domestic 
life. 

At some little distance behind the house was a yard surrounded 
by stables, lofts, sheds, pens, and other offices of a farm. Passing 
through this we soon came upon some of the boys. They were 
engaged upon a work of some magnitude and importance—a palace 
and a park for ducks. The fowls having been already sumptuously 
lodged, this grander idea had been conceived. As soon as it was 
seen that there was volunteer force and will enough to rely upon, 
the elders had gone heartily into the scheme. One of my friend’s 
colleagues was a retired R.E., and desired no better fun. Once 
appointed Director of the Works, he was not the man to tolerate 
mere random, undisciplined labour. He would not move until 
plans were out, carefully drawn to scale. This was duty they 
didn’t expect, but they helped him and he taught them; and now, 
the office work over, they were trenching, levelling, and digging 
in right earnest. One of them was told off to explain to me how 
the brook down below was to be taught to pump some of itself up 
into the pond when finished. I can only trust that the brook has 
been made to understand the process better than I did. 

I was watching these young navvies, and inwardly wondering 
if ditching and delving were set down among ‘ Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes,’ when my friend, as if reading my thoughts, suddenly 
started the question whether cricket and football were not, after 
all, makeshifts. The question came the more oddly from him 
because he had been captain of his school eleven, and often played 
in the Cambridge team. He was thinking chiefly, but not solely, 
of his boys. For them he believed that it was certainly better 
that their taste for games should lie fallow too. 

‘What you don’t see,’ he said, ‘is that all these boys have been 
failures elsewhere, and are beginning life afresh. This is the new 
world ; we can’t make it too unlike the old. But I am inclined 
to doubt generally if cricket and football would be so exclusively 
popular if playground games were not obliged to be superficial— 
now don’t pretend to look puzzled—I mean if they were not 
limited by the condition that the surface of the ground mustn’t 
be disturbed. Look at those fellows, how they enjoy making a 
big hole! But I do think that a lot of energy and skill runs 
to waste in a playfield. Yes, games are for the most part 
makeshifts.’ 

I was shown other works that had been accomplished. The 
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lake had been drained to repair the sluices, a boat had been built, 
and a boat-house and landing-stage constructed ; timber had been 
felled, and a regular village had grown up for the animals in a 
distant corner of the paddock. One thing had led on to another. 
When an idea was started, it was left to be talked over until 
energy was stored up enough to carry it through. Then advice 
and help were given freely, and it became a point of honour to do 
the thing in a workmanlike style. To prove that the advice and 
help were of the serviceable sort, I was shown the workshops. 
There, under direction, the boys handied the tools of the carpenter, 
and the turner, and even of the mason and the blacksmith. 

After dinner we filed in a body into the great hall. I was 
curious to see what could be done with the evening. I had been 
told in general terms that it was devoted to civilisation. How to 
civilise without boring was a problem which, after some thinking 
over, I had given up. I soon saw that the same problem had been 
taxing other brains than mine. In the first place, the room, 
which was a very large and cheerful one, was so laid out as to leave 
quiet shady corners for the shy ones to refuge in until their social 
courage had matured. Three or four would gather in one of these 
nooks, as boys will, and talk low and turn over books. But it was 
a principle that any subject of general interest was always to be 
saved up till the evening, and then brought out for discussion in 
an easy, natural way. Then the ladies were ready with music 
when it was welcome. Reading aloud would now and then claim 
half an hour. So the evenings passed when they were alone.. But ~ 
guests were not infrequent, and at due intervals an effort was made 
to create a special excitement by bringing down a lecturer, or 
getting up a private concert, or otherwise ruffling the still waters 
of domestic life. 

Nothing could be more obvious than that the life of such a 
colony must depend for its health and vigour upon the manly spirit 
and the wisdom of its elders. I did not become acquainted with 
the staff collectively until we all met in the evening together in 
the smoking-room. One was a Cambridge man who had been in 
his time a University oar, and subsequently had joined an American 
exploring party. He had been a traveller in many lands, across 
many seas. A tougher or more frank and friendly fellow I have 
seldom met. He had formerly been one of my friend’s pupils, 
and had for him so strong an admiration and attachment that, 
though he had set his heart on becoming a war correspondent and 
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had just secured an engagement, he had at once resigned it to 
help him in founding this new settlement. 

There was the Captain of Engineers, whom I have already 
mentioned as heading the fatigue party. He had left the service 
some three or four years. My friend during his two years’ fallow- 
ing abroad had been accidentally thrown much with him, and 
together they had drafted the scheme which now they were 
‘working out. He was calm, and keen, equally fond of science and 
practical work, and very fertile in ideas and expedients. 

Lastly, there was a Hungarian, whom they called the Count, 
because he had written a political novel with that title, so truth- 
fully portraying, as he said, the native nobility that he had been 
malignantly conducted across the frontier. He was remarkably 
amiable and simple. He was an eloquent champion of the unde- 
fended and indefensible. He believed in the perfectibility of all 
that lived. The sole thing which had as yet reached perfection 
was his own social theory, but by this he trusted to improve the 
rest. As he had originally constructed this theory without the 
aid of facts, so he was prepared to defend it. If any were brought 
up against him he pushed them gently aside, or, if he were forced 
to recognise their stubbornness, he regarded it as a fault engen- 
dered in them by unfair treatment; and it was true that in his 
hands properly managed they were tractable enough. He soon 
perceived that I was but a laggard on the road of progress, and 
good-naturedly came back to pick me up. His colleagues 
evidently enjoyed watching the zeal awakened in him by the 
prospect of a new convert, and I think we all enjoyed the struggle 
which followed on his attempt to drag me along too rapidly. 

There were other two who were really to be counted, though 
not perhaps formally on the staff. The one was a young painter 
who had remained some time behind us in the drawing-room 
trying over some new songs, and joined us later. He lived in 
town, and ran down when he liked for a few days to Fallowfield, 
where he was a chartered favourite. He gave the boys help in a 
friendly way, heading sketching parties, and encouraging any 
musical power he could discover amongst them. His visits were 
irregular, and perhaps on that account the more appreciated. 
The other was a man of a rougher sort, who took his place, how- 
ever, and his pipe, easily with the rest, and was evidently a power 
among them. He had charge of the workshops, and had that 
valuable kind of hand that can be turned to anything. 
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I had during the afternoon seen something of the exterior 
ways of life of this remarkable community ; the evening’s talk 
took me below the surface, and showed me the spirit by which its 
movement was sustained and controlled. 

Nearly every boy there was one who had altogether failed at 
school. Now it was an accepted principle at Fallowfield that the 
test of success there was not the progress made in learning, nor 
the quantity of producible knowledge collected there, but the 
amount of energy that had been developed and stored. The 
primary object kept in view was not to teach, but to create the 
ability and disposition to learn. And here I may say that if ever 
I had been misled into the belief that Fallowfield was an idle 
wilderness, my error was soon to be corrected. I had taken the 
first fair opportunity of challenging the fitness of the name Fal- 
lowfield. I was at once overwhelmed by quotations from old 
authors, proving that it was a vulgar error to suppose that fallow 
fields were neglected and idle soil. My ignorance was taught 
that land must be at least ploughed even to entitle it to the name 
of fallow, and was asked if I had never heard of a ‘ fallow-crop.’ 
On the agricultural question I was distinctly worsted, but I gained 
my point, which was simply to elicit the views of these gentlemen 
as to their obligation to impart learning. It came to this, that 
to the boys it was school without the masters, while they were 
masters without the school. Hampered by no system, each man 
was free to spend his labour upon that part of the field where it was 
wanted. He was bound by no tradition, and therefore set to work . 
after his own fashion, doing first what stood foremost to be done. 

The first thing to discover in each several case was what had 
been the subtle cause of past failure. Sometimes it became 
evident that some bad workman had been trying his ’prentice 
hand, and had set up a quarrel, not with his tools, but with the 
material which he had been industriously spoiling. More often 
perhaps the fault was that the good workman had not quarrelled 
with his bad tools. The master had been trying to cut a block 
with his razor, while setting his pupil to carve ivory with a 
hatchet. But, whatever the cause, the first necessity was gene- 
rally to take away the sense of past defeat, and inspire a new 
courage. In many cases this was done most simply by showing 
that there was a way over or round an obstacle which had looked 
insurmountable ; for difficulties, like rocks, change in profile when 
seen from a new point of view. 
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Many boys who came to Fallowfield were found to have at 
heart private grudges, which they proclaimed with the pride that 
our private antipathies usually inspire in us. 


Then farewell Horace whom I hated so. 


If there was no real reason why Horace’s acquaintance should not 
be dropped, no one at Fallowfield tried to bring about a recon- 
ciliation ; but if, as happened sometimes, it was desirable to keep 
it up, some peacemaker came forward, some friend of Horace’s 
who could set his good points in a favourable light. Boys can 
hate without reserve or remorse, but their animosities are soon 
forgotten, being seldom deeply seated. It was here suggested 
by some one that probably it was not Horace at all they hated. 
To a bad listener up in class, sitting with half-shut ears, and 
thinking it always afternoon, the most splendid ode might sound 
‘like a doleful song: ’ ‘ and the master’s remonstrances’ (some one 
else added) ‘like a tale of little meaning though the words are 
strong.’ ‘No Latin author,’ spake the Count, ‘ who wishes to be 
popular should ever publish a school edition.’ 

A new comer to Fallowfield seemed to have gained his perfect 
freedom, ‘his golden uncontrolled enfranchisement.’ It was only 
by degrees that he found himself under a law as vigilant and 
authoritative, though it might not be as precise or explicit, as 
that from which he had escaped. It was, roughly to describe it, 
family law devised to meet the peculiar requirements of an 
exceptional family. The head was one of those men who have 
seldom to claim, because all they want of respect or loyalty is 
rendered them spontaneously. In no art is it more desirable than 
in the art of government to have the art to conceal it; and this 
art my friend had by nature. The rest of the staff had their 
share of it too, if I could judge on so short an acquaintance ; and 
it was no small advantage to all to meet thus together of an 
evening round the camp fire and discuss questions of discipline or 
of tactics. 

I found that idleness was regarded as a weakness to be stared 
out of countenance. There was a choice of so many activities, 
and such freedom in choosing, that mere ordinary ingenuity failed 
to find an excuse for laziness. The hours of work seemed to be 
fixed by the common consent or by the daylight, I could not 
quite determine which. But work might mean surveying, sketch- 
ing, gardening, carpentering, or other handiwork, as well as the 
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acquisition of book-learning. The head-gardener even had some 
claim to be counted as a staff-officer, for if a boy showed any sign 
of interest in his craft, he watched over the growth of it as if it 
were a rare seedling. By associating the lad in some of his best 
work, and teaching him some of his more delicate mysteries, he 
often (as he put it) ‘made a graft that took.’ 

Perhaps on the whole the R.E. had the best chance of waking 
up a torpid mind to the joy of a new pursuit. The survey, just 
completed, of the paddock with the neighbouring copse and reser- 
voir had been an occupation in which few were not glad to havea 
part. To be taught to work the heliograph, or the field telegraph, 
was better sport still, but under the Captain was not to be en- 
joyed except in earnest. And these field-days—by reversing the 
principle of education followed in a famous Yorkshire seminary— 
led naturally to many an hour of in-door work, and to find that 
books actually could explain to them what they had been doing 
gave to literature quite a novel value in the eyes of the boys. 

The Cambridge man was not far behind the Captain in this 
respect, and the two worked admirably together. To have been 
a traveller, and able to talk of ‘antres vast, and desarts idle, and 
anthropophagi,’ of itself gives a man a strong hold on boys. But 
he had other claims on their worship. When tired of mathematics 
he taught them rifle-shooting, rowing, and boat-building, and but 
lately had profited by the felling of some trees in a distant 
part of the park to give them a lesson in log-hut building. The 
hut finished, he and two boys had lived in it for a week, sleeping - 
in hammocks, and cooking their own breakfast. He was the one 
big boy there, as ready for fun as for work. 

Undoubtedly the Count’s strong point—apart from his pro~ 
fessional excellencies—was his unfaltering optimism. He steadily 
refused to believe in such a thing as propensity to evil. Idleness 
when (sufficiently) analysed would be found to be either mis- 
directed energy, or the love of repose inherent in tranquil natures; 
insubordination was a premature claim to the birthright of 
equality ; rebellion the outburst of the free spirit. And this in 
him was no mere sentiment. He loved boys, and was charmed 
to feel himself in a post where he had unusual opportunities of 
gaining their affection. Even the dull were interesting to him, 
and were certainly the most full of promise, for he never failed 
to prophesy alate development. But chiefly he delighted in those 
—the irregular verbs, he called them—who had been found un- 
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manageable elsewhere. He met them in the friendliest spirit, 
pleased himself by studying their inflections, and generally suc- 
ceeded in winning them. Many valuable hints he gave on their 
treatment, which only sympathy could have taught him. 

Some record may haply now be expected of evil stayed or good 
wrought by all this effort. Stranger as I was I could of course see 
only signs of promise. My friend shook his head to every question 
on the subject, saying only that he did not wish me to judge by 
sample, but that if I would soon return and spend a week or weeks 
with him he could quickly convince me that not a poor crop was 
being garnered from off his fallow field. 

The following day I returned home. 

‘I think,’ I said, as we drove to the station, ‘that your ex- 
periment will succeed with you, but that “itis nota bow for every 
man to shoot in.”’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ he replied, ‘but I have found the bow that 
suits me, and unless it break in my hand, I hope to leave it to 
some one who can handle it.’ 

‘ And what,’ he asked, as we waited for the train, ‘ will be your 
account of yourself at the Club to-morrow? That you have been 
up in a balloon? That you have been visiting your friend the 
Alchemist ? ” 

‘I may talk of Fallowfield,’ I replied, ‘and may talk of you, 
but not in those terms, nor at the Club. I know where to find 
more sympathetic listeners.’ 








